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PREFACE. 



SINCE the mind is the man, its culture is of the 
first importance, and should be made the end 
of life. Whatever worth physical culture may have 
in itself, its highest value lies in its relation to 
mental culture. Mental culture should be full and 
generous, a whole culture, the culture of the whole 
mind as spiritual. It should be the development, 
in harmonious proportion, of all the powers and 
susceptibilities of the mind, and hence should be 
not merely intellectual and aesthetic but also moral 
and religious. 

Such a culture puts a man in possession of 
himself, makes him self-reliant and self-assured, 
and gives his self-confidence sure ground to rest 
upon outside of himself. It brings him out of his 
narrowness and isolation into union with nature, 
with man, and with God. It enlarges and liberal- 
izes his mind, opens it on every side to all truth, 
makes it alert and eager for truth, and brings it 
into its sure and lasting possession. It is, indeed, 
the inward knowledge or ownership of truth, so 
that by it the mind is itself made true. 

The aim in seeking such a culture must be to 

5 
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make it as comprehensive as knowledge ; and, like 
knowledge, it will be essentially ideal or spiritual. 
Yet the true ideal is not unreal but most real, 
toward which all men are in some way striving. 
Art, literature, philosophy, science, religion, have 
severally their ideals, which are but phases of the 
one great reality. Hence they are one, joined by 
a necessary relation; and in their progress and 
influence, they bring unity to the individual and 
to society, a unity corresponding to their own. 

Every mind should have its unity. Though 
but a germ it will grow. In itself a whole, it will 
forever develop into the great whole. The 
mind's capacity for knowledge grows with its 
acquisition. Each individual as, indeed, his own 
limit of development. He cannot overpass the 
general limit, nor can he become more than he is 
in himself. Yet all knowledge is for him, and he 
may take it according to his capacity. If he is not 
born to be great he will not be great ; but he may 
at least be himself, and that will be much. He 
may aim at a large view of things, which, including 
all minor views, will impart to these of its large- 
ness as parts of the whole. Thus the practical 
will be elevated by thought, and thought will be 
made one with life. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



GIVING SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 

THE aim of this work is to point out, briefly 
yet comprehensively, the nature and ex- 
tent of human knowledge ; the order, connec- 
tion, and unity of its parts; its influence in pro- 
ducing a mental culture, ir dividual and general, 
as large and varied as itself ; the nature of this 
culture as corresponding to knowledge, and 
hence as ideal and practical, and as the devel- 
opment of thought in its clear expression, of 
the imagination, and of spiritual love ; and the 
means by which knowledge and culture may be 
gained. 

The First Part treats of knowledge and cul- 
ture ; of their distinctive nature and mutual re- 
lation ; of their junction and attainment in edu- 
cation; and of the search for and gradual 
finding of them in books, and by reading and 
writing. 

Knowledge is considered in its nature as sub- 
jective and objective, comprising the knowing 
and the known ; in its essential unity, with an 
»3 



H INTRODUCTION. 

endless variety; in its intrinsic worth, as in 
itself an end for the human mind ; in the com- 
parative worth of its different parts ; and in its 
high and various utility. Foremost in knowl- 
edge is thought ; but into this enters feeling, 
making it vivid and impressive, giving it ele- 
vation, and adapting it to life and action. 

Culture is subjective as it is the effect of 
knowledge as objective, and is therefore indi- 
vidual ; yet by the relation and union of indi- 
viduals it becomes also general. It is the 
enrichment of the mind by knowledge, a state 
or habit, a spirit or temper of mind by which it 
is enlightened and enlarged, transformed and 
elevated. The two chief factors of culture are 
the mind itself and its object. The mind goes 
out after its object ; the object enters the mind, 
becoming one with it. Other minds act on the 
individual mind to awaken and stimulate it, and 
to impart to it not only knowledge but the 
very spirit of culture. The culture of the mind 
is first and most the culture of thought^ so that 
it shall become the embodiment and reflection 
of truth, and shall find ready, fit, and full ex- 
pression. But feeling must also have its part 
in the general culture of the mind, that it may 
be brought into accordance with truth ; and 
the imagination, as the faculty of the ideal, 
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must have its place by the side of reason, that, 
by due and fit exercise, it may show the ideal 
as one with the real. 

Education is the gaining of knowledge fn or- 
der to culture. This is the act of the mind 
itself, by the help of instruction from others ; 
so that it receives its stimulus from knowledge 
and from other minds. As chiefly intellectual 
education is especially the development of rea- 
son in order to thought. In instruction the 
relation of diverse studies, in the unity of all 
knowledge, should have special attention, that 
the mind in its development may be one and 
not divided. 

The accumulated fund of knowledge, as ob- 
jective and common for all minds, is laid up in 
books^ whence it is transferred to the mind by 
reading. The choice and use of books, for the 
gaining of knowledge and culture, is therefore 
of the first importance. In this choice and use 
of books the chief regard must be given to 
thought, that a habit of reading may lead to a 
habit of thought. 

Writings as the bringing out of thought and 
the giving of it definite and fit expression in 
language, supplements reading, and is an im- 
portant means of culture. In writing, thought 
should be kept first ; yet style, less for itself 
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than for its relation to thought, should be 
assiduously cultivated. 

In the Second Part a comprehensive view is 
given of knowledge as represented in several of 
its principal divisions. Such a view may serve 
to show at once the scope of culture and the 
end to be aimed at in order to its attainment. 
Knowledge must, indeed, be acquired in its 
parts ; but these parts should be fitted together 
as a whole, and their acquisition should have 
respect from first to last to the whole. Only 
thus can a complete culture be gained. The 
whole of knowledge as represented by individ- 
ual culture may indeed vary, in different cases, 
in the proportion of its parts ; yet no part 
should be lacking, and, for entire truth and 
harmony, the parts should be given a rank in 
accordance with their relative importance. 

Art^ as represented by the fine arts, stands 
predominantly for the ideal. It shows the 
ideal in the actual — in nature and in man. It 
may be thought to be a creation rather than a 
knowledge ; yet it is a knowledge, as it is a 
discovery, of the ideal. Its ideal is its own, 
the ideal of beauty, of proportion and of har- 
mony, and hence the ideal of the imagination 
rather than of the reason. The high use of 
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art is therefore for the culture of the imagina- 
tion, and for the making of its ideal real in 
actual life. 

Literature goes with art as the creation 
chiefly of the imagination, and is thus the rep- 
resentation or picturing in thought and lan- 
guage of nature and of human character and 
life* Its height is reached in poetry^ which is a 
species of art with its own ideal ; in the drama 
it is found as a vivid representation of human 
character and life ; while m fiction it is brought 
down to the level of the common mind. 

History has its importance as showing the 
progress of the human race. It has respect, 
not so much to simple individuals, as to those 
acts and events which concern nations and gov- 
ernments. It deals with individuals as associ- 
ated together in society. In idea it is univer- 
sal ; yet actually, as connected and progres- 
sive, it has thus far been partial, having been 
confined chiefly to Europe. Its present ten- 
dency, however, points unmistakably to the 
comprehension of all nations. In its facts his- 
tory partakes of science, in its form of litera- 
ture and in its rationale^ of philosophy ; hence it 
serves an important end in the culture of both 
the reason and the imagination. Moreover, it 
trains the mind to take a comprehensive view 
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of the present in its relation both to the past 
and to the future ; by which it is seen that the 
general progress of society is secured by the 
elevation of the individuals who compose it. 

Philosophy^ considered in its idea, is the reason 
of things; considered in its actual attainment, it 
has reached a stage of development comparable 
with that of general human knowledge. It is 
not identical with any system, but its spirit is 
found in all systems and in all knowledge. Its 
aim is toward the comprehension and unity of 
all things in thought, an aim not yet fully real- 
ized. As art gives the ideal of the imagina- 
tion, so philosophy gives the ideal of reason ; 
hence its essential distinction from science is 
that of the ideal from the real. Since philoso- 
phy is the height of reason, its study is the 
best discipline for the culture of profound and 
comprehensive thought. 

Science is predominantly realistic. Its real- 
ism is found in its subject or matter and in its 
method. Its subject being the material uni- 
verse it looks at everything from the point of 
view of the physical. It is the development 
in thought of the physical; hence it has a direct, 
large, and important application to practical 
life. It has entered deeply and pervasively 
into the spirit of modern thought and life, and 
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has wrought great changes in thought, life, 
and action. But great and beneficent as are 
its power and influence it is not the summit of 
thought. Itself a philosophy in its own sphere, 
it is comprehended in and rests on a philoso- 
phy that grapples with the deeper problems of 
being and of thought. 

Philosophy is pure thought ; science, thought 
with a practical application to life and action ; 
religion^ thought pervaded by feeling and issu- 
ing in right action. Religion takes its origin 
and character from the relation of man to God; 
hence its chief subjects are God, and man in 
his relation to him. Thus in its revelation of 
God it completes the thought of philosophy 
and of science, and includes and exalts ethics. 
The supreme principle of religion is love — the 
love of God for men, and the love of men for 
God and for one another. This is the distinc- 
tive and comprehensive truth of Christianity, 
which gives it its supremacy over other religions 
and makes it a beneficent power in society. 
Love, as the good and the perfection of the 
individual and of society, is the only effectual 
solution of social and moral problems. It is 
the complement of thought, turning it into life 
and action, and thus raising intellectual unity 
into moral unity. 
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I. 

KNOWLEDGE. 

KNOWLEDGE comprises the knowing and 
the known, or the object of knowledge 
as known by the knowing mind, and has there- 
fore its subjective and its objective side. The 
knowing or subjective is the activity of an in- 
dividual mind ; while the known or objective 
may be single or many, particular or general. 
But since the mind must correspond in its 
knowledge to the objects known, it is evident 
that its knowing must be both particular and 
general. Sensible knowledge, or knowledge 
by the senses through perception, is particular 
knowledge, or a knowledge of particular things; 
while rational knowledge is a comprehension of 
things by the reason in accordance with their 
general principles. Sensible knowledge im- 
plies and leads up to rational knowledge, 
while rational knowledge rests upon and com- 
prehends sensible knowledge. 

Particular things are not simple, but may by 
23 
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analysis be reduced to their elements ; and as 
single wholes they may be combined with 
other single wholes to form larger wholes. The 
mind, therefore, not only analyzes but com- 
pares and classifies, and thus of particulars 
makes the general. By analysis it arrives at 
the simple or elementary, by synthesis at the 
general or whole. By both methods, in a dif- 
ferent way, are shown the relation and the 
unity of things. Analysis shows that the mul- 
titude of things is composed of but few ele- 
ments joined in various proportions, while syn- 
thesis discloses the general principles which 
underlie and unite all things. Thus knowing 
is a twofold process, by which the mind as- 
cends from particular knowledge to general 
knowledge. It comprehends or knows things 
by general principles. 

General principles may be considered as re- 
siding in things as objects and in the mind as 
the subject, making mind and things corre- 
spondent. The mind knows by general princi- 
ples ; objects are known by their accordance 
with general principles. This relation of cor- 
respondence between the human mind and the 
objects of its knowledge shows that mind and 
objects alike have proceeded from the Supreme 
Mind, in the conceptions of whose reason is 
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found the original source of the general princi- 
ples which underlie all being and pervade all 
knowing. 

If knowledge be considered from the point 
of view of its objects, the whole universe of 
mind and matter is comprehended in that 
which may be known. All being is set over 
against each individual mind, as furnishing 
objects for the endless pursuit of knowledge, in 
accordance with its general principles and its 
diverse phenomena. Phenomena give a knowl- 
edge of being in its particulars ; and since the 
finite mind is limited it is evident that, how- 
ever large its knowledge of particulars, it can 
never become universal as comprising the par- 
ticulars of all being. Yet there may be a gen- 
eral or comprehensive knowledge of being in 
its fundamental principles. 

There is likewise an objective general knowl- 
edge which has been formed by individual 
minds and from which individual minds 
draw. This is that large body of knowl- 
edge which has accumulated and come down 
from the past, and has been made objective 
and general by its communication and preser- 
vation. It was first, indeed, the knowledge of 
individual minds, but passed from these into 
the general stock ; and now each mind takes 
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of it as it can, according to its capacity and 
opportunity and the exercise of its powers. 
This common stock of knowledge is incom- 
plete, progressive, and somewhat fluctuating, 
continually increasing yet subject to change. 
For human knowledge is partial, not only as to 
its whole extent but even in its particular 
parts ; so that new knowledge, from a larger 
and higher view, supersedes the old. Yet all 
is not change, for there is a solid nucleus of 
truth which never becomes old and cannot 
pass away. 

The objects of knowledge are many ; and to 
this manifoldness of the knowable the human 
mind corresponds, so that knowledge is vari- 
ous. But the act of knowing implies the con- 
necting of things, in various degrees, according 
to their relation, and this effects a unity. The 
knowing of things is the knowing of them as 
related or in their unity ; it is the finding out 
of their unity. There is also a distinction in 
things ; but this distinction, allowing relation, 
is the condition of unity. 

Knowledge, as the associating or joining of 
things, is a classifying or generalizing, and 
from this there come to be various forms of 
knowledge. Thus there may be a general con- 
ception of nature, a like general conception of 
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man, and a separate conception of God as at 
once above and in all ; and these concep- 
tions make up science, philosophy, and reli- 
gion or theology. Nature, man, and God, in 
their relation, make the unity of all being; and 
science, philosophy, and religion, in their rela- 
tion, make the unity of all knowledge. But 
since human knowledge is as limited as the 
human mind, it is evident that it is not equal 
to its objects, and that its unity is not com- 
plete ; yet the progress of knowledge is to- 
ward a higher, larger, and more complete con- 
ception of its objects and of their unity. 

But these general departments of knowledge 
comprise many minor divisions. Each general 
department is divided into many subordinate 
divisions, which are yet general ; each of 
these is again subdivided ; and so the process 
of division may be carried on almost indefi- 
nitely. For the largest comprehension of things 
there is required the most general conception. 
But the more general the conception the 
greater the abstraction ; hence the concrete or 
particular must be held in the mind together 
with the abstract. In fact the two belong to- 
gether, and make in their union the whole of 
knowledge. The bent of some minds is more 
to the concrete, of others more to the abstract; 
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but all knowledge, as it is developed and sys- 
tematized, becomes more general. Knowledge 
lies in the relation between the mind's concep- 
tion and the reality conceived ; and the degree 
of its exactness consists in the degree of the 
conformity of the conception to the reality. 
Hence the progress of knowledge is not only 
its increase but its correction. 

Man, as a rational and moral being, is, in the 
highest sense, in himself an end. Not, indeed, 
as absolute or independent ; but he is an end, 
or in himself, as God is his absolute end. This 
makes every individual, as a subject for all ob- 
jects, a centre for himself of the universe. In 
this sense all things are for him, and he is thus 
an end for all things. They are for him to 
know, to use, and to enjoy according to his 
capacity. Man is thus an end as knowing, 
feeling, and willing or doing. These are in 
and of himself as excited by objects, and make 
up the activity of his being. Hence knowl- 
edge has an end in itself, and has intrinsic 
worth. 

Knowing is an activity of the mind, but 
knowledge comes to be its possession. It is 
the mind's treasure, laid up in the memory. 
But it is more than this, for it enters into the 
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very being itself, being assimilated by the men- 
tal faculties as food is assimilated by the bodily 
organs. The mind requires it for its develop- 
ment. Knowledge thus finds its end in the 
mind, and the mind its end in knowledge. 
They are suited to each other. Knowledge is 
not, indeed, the mind's only end. Feeling is 
also an end. Love, delight in beauty, and all 
the feelings included in religion, as pertaining 
to the being of man, are ends. Nor is action, 
with its results, less an end. Man is made to 
think or know, to feel, and to act. The thinker 
gives himself to thought as the chief end of his 
life, and finds it fruitful and satisfying. The 
doer, on the other hand, makes his life up of 
outward acts ; but of these the soul, which 
gives them worth, is thought. Feeling is an 
inward impulse or motive, a desire and a de- 
light ; but thought is its light and its law. In 
like manner, the freedom of the will is a free- 
dom of law ; or, free will is a rational will. 

Thus knowledge is a good, and good is an end. 
It is the true riches of the mind. Its highest 
utility is found in its influence on the mind. 
It gives the mind freedom and enlargement. 
It appeases its hunger, and affords it real satis- 
faction. In its possession man comes truly 
and wholly to himself. He comes to the con- 
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sciousness of what he is in himself, and enters 
into the possession of himself and of his pow- 
ers. And the more one comes to be thus con- 
sciously in himself, the more is he in his rela- 
tion to others. Hence the truth of the com- 
mon proverb, ** Knowledge is power." It is 
the power of the man himself. It is more than 
the power of will ; it is the power of being, of 
thought, of the inward life. 

The classification of the various kinds of 
knowledge in their true order is of importance 
as showing their unity and their comparative 
worth in their relation to one another. Knowl- 
edge has reference to thought, to feeling, and 
to action ; and the character and worth of any 
kind of knowledge may be determined by its 
relation to any or to all of these. It is of the 
outward object, but implies as well the knowl- 
edge as the exercise of the knowing mind or 
self. The outward object excites thought, 
feeling, and will, thus developing the whole 
mind. ^ 

Thought is at once individual and universal. 
It is of the individual mind ; but it shows it to 
be one with all mind and with all being — one 
in likeness, in relation, and in correspondence. 
Feeling may be considered as more personal 
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than thought ; yet this, especially as repre- 
sented by love, is also universal in its power of 
attraction and as the bond of unity. Outward 
action proceeds immediately from purpose or 
will ; but this comes of thought and feeling. 
Action is likewise first individual or personal ; 
but it becomes general in the union of men 
and in their mutual relations. 

Knowledge, then, is first and most of all in 
thought, and it is weighty and of worth accord- 
ing as it is charged with thought. But feeling 
may go along with thought, and thought and 
feeling may bring forth action. Now it is in 
the connection of thought with feeling and ac- 
tion, especially as shown in religion, literature, 
art, history, and science, that knowledge finds 
its application to life ; and this gives it a cer- 
tain human and practical interest which seems 
to be lacking in bare thought. Thought is thus 
brought down from its height of contemplation 
and abstraction to the visible and tangible in 
nature, and to human experience, life, and con- 
duct. Yet it is thought that gives the reason 
of nature and of life ; and hence in philosophy 
is found the ground of all knowledge. 

Knowledge is useful according to its intrin- 
sic worth. Hence utility as applied to it must 
be understood in a sense high and large as well 
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as narrow and low. It is useful not merely in 
a material, but most of all in a spiritual, sense. 
Its highest use is to the mind itself. It is use- 
ful to the mind not only for its discipline but 
for its development. It is essential to the 
mind's growth, not only by calling it into ex- 
ercise, but even more by entering into, and 
thus enlarging and filling it. By knowledge 
the mind thus becomes truly and wholly itself, 
a mind knowing. 

The highest service of matter to the mind is 
in its knowledge of it. For by its knowledge 
the mind idealizes matter, finds its spiritual 
principles, and sees its adaptation to itself. All 
nature thus ministers to the mind through 
knowledge. It has, indeed, also a lower ministry 
through the body, which is the link that joins 
the mind with the material world. For this 
physical body is not only living but ensouled 
matter, in which matter is joined with mind in 
closest union. 

The knowledge of one's self, as soul and 
body, would seem, therefore, to be of first im- 
portance. But the knowledge of self is gained 
only in its relation to man, to nature, and to 
God ; and hence it implies and leads on to all 
knowledge. Next to the knowledge of self 
may come the knowledge of man. Man is, in 
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a sense, the larger self, by whose knowledge 
self may be better known. For self, though 
individual, is not separated from the human 
race, which is in nature essentially one. 

The knowledge of man, considered in his 
essential nature as rational and moral, may be 
sought in philosophy, and considered in his 
development as a social being in history. A 
comprehensive knowledge of the facts and 
principles of nature must be sought in science, 
which turns the theoretical into the practical 
by making nature the servant of man. Ideal 
representations of man and of nature make up 
literature and art. Finally, the knowledge of 
highest worth, the knowledge of God, is found 
in religion. Knowledge in its wholeness com- 
prises all these kinds ; and in their order, 
unity, and influence is found its true utility. 



II. 

CULTURE. 

CULTURE is the effect produced on the 
mind by knowledge. It is the stamp of 
knowledge on the mind, its diffusion through 
it, forming its spirit, and giving it intelligence, 
taste, refinement, discernment, and discrimina- 
tion. It is the slow growth of the mind to 
maturity. 

In all culture it is evident there are two fac- 
tors, the mind itself and the outward object. 
The mind is the subject of culture, and as such 
susceptible to it ; while the object acts in some 
way upon the mind to produce it. The mind 
is active, but its action is excited by the ob- 
ject. It is not developed by mere exercise in 
itself, but by exercise on its object. It appro- 
priates its object, taking it into itself and be- 
coming conscious, by union with it, of enlarge- 
ment and enlightenment. 

Hence the culture of the mind takes the 
character of the object on which it is exer- 
cised. The mind seeks its object from a cer- 
tain inward bent. It is drawn to it, chooses it, 
and makes it its own. But it is also itself sur- 
34 
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rendered to its object, and comes under its 
sway. One object after another engages and 
passes into it. It goes on from thing to thing, 
conquering and acquiring its own world, pierc-' 
ing ever further into it and taking it more into 
itself. Thus the growth of its world and that 
of itself go on together. What it has gained it is; 
itself is the measure of its knowledge. Knowl- 
edge singles things out and then joins them, so 
that every man has his own world. His world 
is what he knows and is, what he has mastered 
and has himself become. 

Thus all life is an education. For every- 
thing in life exercises the mind, and in exer- 
cising trains and improves it. The child learns 
rapidly and much, but superficially ; the man 
grasps more surely what may come to him 
more slowly. The mind goes over and over 
what it has once learned, till it becomes a part 
of its own thought and of its inner life. Hence 
all true culture requires time. Any mind, 
with proper exercise and in due time, will take 
on the culture suited to it. For culture, as of 
the mind, is individual. It is as individual as 
the mind itself. Its character, as of the object, 
is also of the mind. It makes the mind more 
itself. Hence it should not be^^artTficial but 
natural. It should make the mind more clear 
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and simple. It should be such that the in- 
ward life will be matched by the outward, and 
will flow easily into it. 

But there is one important factor in culture 
yet unmentioned, the mind of another. The 
influence of mind upon mind, in order to its 
development, is of the first importance. Mind 
acts powerfully on mind to quicken it, and to 
bring into active and intense exercise its latent 
powers. Minds, superior by nature or by age 
and development, act upon minds below them. 
The parent may in this way do almost as much 
for his child as in giving it existence. The 
teacher, the preacher, the orator, the author, 
all show the influence of mind upon mind. 
Great men win an earthly immortality, shining 
as lights to future ages. The power of mind 
is the power of thought and of love, which 
beget in other minds a like thought and love, 
together with aspiration and inspiration. But 
every mind chooses its own master. It is in- 
fluenced most by the mind that most attracts 
it. The freest and the widest choice of mas- 
ters may be made in books ; for books are 
minds, with thought and love. And in books 
one may pass from mind to mind, getting 
stimulus from each as he may need. The cul- 
ture gained from another mind is more than 
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knowledge ; it is spirit, it is life. It is that 
which mind alone can give, for from every 
mind goes forth a spirit or influence accord- 
ing to what it is. From the cultured mind 
goes forth the spirit of culture, affecting other 
minds according to their susceptibility. A cul- 
tured mind makes cultured manners and a cul- 
tured life. True culture, therefore, pervades 
and gives character to the whole being of the 
man : to his thoughts and feelings ; to his 
words, acts, and behavior; and to the spirit and 
influence of his character and life. 

The ground and substance of all true culture 
is thought Thought makes the man. It is the 
soul, not only of his words, but of his acts and 
of all his life. Thought prompts the life and 
fills it, leads it and is its light. Now the cul- 
ture of thought is its exercise in order to its 
development. For culture thought must be 
fed on knowledge. Knowledge being lodged 
and carried in thought, thought becomes as the 
knowledge. Hence the culture of thought is 
as various as the knowledge that niakes it. 
Thought is especially concerned with the prin- 
ciples of things, for it is by their principles that 
they are truly known. It looks into things, 
dissolves or analyzes them, finds their elements. 
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and knows them as constructed from these. 
It compares things, sees their likeness and 
their contrast, classifies them, and shows them 
in their mutual relations. Thus it puts upon 
things its stamp, so that they first become 
themselves in being known. Now the culture 
of thought deepens, concentrates, and intensi- 
fies it. It gives the mind power over its own 
thought, to hold it steadily to the object, to wield 
and direct it, and to reduce its chaos to order and 
consistency. The thinking mind, in conquer- 
ing knowledge, makes conquest likewise of 
itself. It masters knowledge through its mas- 
tery of its own thought. Its thought must be 
by itself fitted to knowledge, and made to em- 
brace it. It will thus be seen that all true cul- 
ture is really self-culture. It is by the mind's 
own action. There must be an inherent power 
to produce the result, and where this is lack- 
ing no outward influence can avail. Any influ- 
ence from another mind is but a stimulus to 
excite the inherent power. But as a stimulus 
it may be of great importance The thought 
of another is to me nothing save as I make it 
my own, but none the less am I indebted to 
him when his thought has passed into my mind. 
The effect produced upon thought by cul- 
ture is to enlarge and liberalize it, to make it 
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at once definite or exact and comprehensive, 
and to give it unity and wholeness. The the- 
ory of culture would match it with all knowl- 
edge. Not only all that is known, but all that 
can be known, is for man to know. But 
knowledge in its largeness enlarges the mind. 
It enlarges its view, its thought, its compre- 
hension of things. It frees it from nartowness, 
from prejudice, from partiality and error. It 
draws the mind out of itself, so that its view 
is not merely individual. The mind is drawn 
out of its individual isolation into association 
with other minds, so that there comes to be a 
unity of mind and of thought. Yet in this asso- 
ciation of minds the individual is not lost, but 
becomes more distinct and positive. For cul- 
ture promotes individuality. So also the asso- 
ciation of minds promotes the largeness and 
freedom of the individual. The individual 
cannot be himself in isolation ; his develop- 
ment requires him to be one with nature and 
with man. A true and large individuality re- 
quires, not isolation, but association. The 
individual receives that he may give. What a 
man is he is not only for himself but for others, 
and the more he is in himself the more he is 
to others. 

Culture, therefore, promotes at the same 
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time individuality of mind and association of 
minds. This twofold effect is especially marked 
in the thought, as well as in the feeling 
and action, which make the spirit of modern 
civilization. The whole tendency of modern 
life is unquestionably toward the perfect- 
ing of society through the elevation of the in- 
dividual. Thus while culture is individual it is 
also social, since it both leads to and is pro- 
moted by the association of minds. An indi- 
vidual may have the culture, in kind and de- 
gree, which his capacity allows, while other 
individuals have each likewise their own cul- 
ture. But as individuals may fit together in a 
social union, so each may share in the culture 
of the rest. 

The prevailing culture of any mind follows 
its bent. Thus there come to be a scientific 
culture, a literary culture, an aesthetic culture, a 
philosophic culture. But these, though dis- 
tinct, are related, each partaking of the rest. 
Every mind is likewise potentially a whole mind, 
and hence capable of a whole culture. A 
whole culture is a culture of the whole mind, 
which shall make it correspondent with and 
receptive of all knowledge. Whatever be the 
proportion of the culture, considered as to its 
parts, which any mind may have, it should 
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have a wholeness. It will not, indeed, be 
complete in attainment, yet it may be com- 
plete in the sense of having all the parts. This 
is the theory of a liberal education. A liberal 
education is one which, embracing all the 
branches of knowledge, aims to produce a gen- 
eral or comprehensive and symmetrical cul- 
ture. Such a general culture admits, indeed, 
of many variations. It is not fixed and uni- 
form, in accordance with certain definite rules, 
but is adapted to the individual, allowing him 
to follow his bent. It admits of particular at- 
tention to special studies ; but it requires that 
in the general pursuit of knowledge chief ref- 
erence should be had to its wholeness and 
unity. He who thus seeks knowledge attains 
to the culture of his whole mind. 

Hence culture has respect, not only to pure 
thought in its depth and extent, but to feeling, 
or to thought transfused with feeling. Indeed 
it has especial respect to those higher feelings 
which rank with reason ; such as the sense of 
beauty, which finds its objects in nature and in 
the human form and creates art, and the feel- 
ing of love, which draws and binds men to- 
gether, finding in God its supreme object. 
These feelings have place especially in art, lit- 
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erature, and religion. Art and literature have 
respect to man and to nature, religion to God 
and to man ; to which may be added ethics, 
having for its chief characteristic the feeling of 
obligation. These are all diverse, yet at the 
same time intimately related, since all have 
their seat in the human mind as rational, moral 
aesthetic, and religious. They fall naturally 
into pairs, as art and literature, ethics and re- 
ligion. Art gives character to literature, and 
literature is an extension of art. Ethics leads 
up to and is an essential part of religion ; while 
religion exalts ethics to love, or the righteous- 
ness of the heart. But art is also religious in 
its origin and moral in its essential spirit ; 
while literature is ethical, and often rises to the 
religious. Some of the masterpieces of litera- 
ture have a religious and a moral element in 
equal proportion. 

In art and literature imaginatwh is predomi- 
nant. But imagination is akin to reason, and 
united with it. Hence it gives thought as well 
as feeling. It gives the ideal, and in its ideal 
thought and feeling are united. It sees the 
ideal in nature and in human life. It sees the 
ideal in the real, showing it to be but a higher 
view of the real. The importance of the cul- 
ture of the imagination is therefore commensu- 
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rate with the importance of the ideal. In or- 
der to understand this it must be considered 
that the ideal is not the unreal, but rather the 
more real. It is not false and deceptive, but is 
itself the higher truth. It is the spiritual in 
the natural, not as of it, but as above and shin- 
ing through it. To the inner eye all nature is 
aglow with it, and to the susceptible heart all 
life is an experience of it. Every man has his 
ideal, and the chief requisite is that it be con- 
formed to the true, the beautiful and the good. 
These are in essential agreement, and together 
make up man's true ideal. Any ideal which is 
false and deceptive is unworthy the name. The 
imagination, then, must be kept in accord with 
reason. Reason is its ally, its help, its light 
and law. The vision is not without reason, but 
by its co-operation with the imagination. The 
culture of the imagination, like that of any fac- 
ulty, IS attained by its exercise. It must be 
exercised on the ideal. It does not make the 
ideal, but sees and shows it. It is therefore 
the ideal faculty of the mind, and makes the 
mind itself ideal. It is cultivated by the vivid 
appreciation of the beauties of nature, by the 
careful study of the masterpieces of art and of 
literature, and by seeking to get below the sur- 
face of life and of things to their deeper spir- 
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itual meaning. The mind thus attains its su- 
premacy, becoming self- centered. AH things 
serve it, and find in it their end. All things 
have to it a spiritual meaning, and minister to 
its spiritual needs. 

Love, as the heart of religion, must also 
come under culture. For it is not a mere emo- 
tion but the highest reason, the highest truth. 
Nor is it merely spontaneous, it is also a vol- 
untary exercise. It is the free exercise of the 
human heart and intelligence on its objects, 
God and man. God is the supreme object and 
the original source of all true spiritual love. 
To know God as love and to love him, makes a 
heart which truly loves all men. The culture 
of love, then, consists in its full exercise, in 
all the life, toward God and toward man. It is 
thus plain that spiritual love belongs properly 
to any culture which has respect to the whole 
being of man, since no man who lacks it can 
be truly himself. Love is the glory of man, 
as of God, and his supreme moral ideal. 

The culture of thought and of feeling finds 
its complement in the culture of expression^ for 
it is by their manifestation that they come to 
themselves. This is especially true of thought, 
which requires language for its form or body ; 
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yet feeling also finds definite expression in 
language. Expression is an art, which must 
be learned by long practice. Thought does 
not always come to the birth without much 
travail, but when it is brought forth it is em- 
bodied in language. Language is the outward 
of thought ; thought gives meaning and im- 
portance to language. The first thing is to 
get thought, the next to give it fit and ade- 
quate expression. One needs to express his 
own thought even to himself. Till this is done 
it lies in his mind formless and vague. But if 
to himself, much more for communication to 
others. Thus the expression of thought is its 
passage from mind to mind. The communica- 
tion of thought and feeling is necessary to their 
development and culture. Hence true culture 
is not selfish. It cannot be merely in itself, 
since its essential condition is communication to 
others. Even the half culture which is without 
love, and which might be called selfish does not 
remain within itself. Thought, in its expression 
and communication, is made free to all minds. 
Thought seeks expression, but it finds the 
best only by pains. Care must be given to 
one's thought to test it, and then to the ex- 
pression to make it fit well the thought. As 
there is a choice of thoughts, so is there also 
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of the forms of expression. Since expression 
is outward there is in it somewhat of the me- 
chanical, yet it must be vitalized by thought. 
The worth of language is in the thought it car- 
ries. Its worth is therefore relative ; it is 
worth so much as it contains and conveys. 
Thought prompts expression, and the more 
the better. Fertility of thought makes fulness, 
but poverty of thought emptiness, of expres- 
sion. As expression partakes of art, there 
must be in the mind, with thought, an artistic 
sense and skill ; and these, not less than 
thought, require careful culture. Yet thought 
must receive most attention, while the care 
given to expression will be for the sake of the 
thought. Since poetry and other forms of lit- 
erature partake most of art, they show the best 
forms of expression ; hence the importance, for 
the culture of expression, of the study of liter- 
ature. The art and influence of the orator and 
of the actor lie in their vivid and impressive 
expression of thought and feeling. The 
weight of the orator's influence is, indeed, in 
his thought ; yet the weight of his thought is 
brought to bear upon the minds of his hearers 
by its clear, forcible, and skilful expression. 
The culture of expression is therefore only 
second in importance to that of thought. 



III. 

EDUCATION. 

EDUCATION, in its broadest sense, in- 
cludes the training and development of 
the mind and of the body, but with chief refer- 
ence to the mind. As applied to the mind it 
includes its training, development, and culture 
by the voluntary exercise of its powers in the 
acquisition of knowledge. A general education, 
therefore, or the education of the whole mind, 
requires general knowledge, or knowledge in 
all its branches. 

The history or progress of education corre- 
sponds to the progress of civilization, for it is 
evident that it must be extended to embrace 
the increase of knowledge. Taken in a large 
sense it covers the whole life, from birth to 
death ; but it is commonly understood as re- 
stricted to the period spent by youth at school, 
where it is systematically pursued and the 
whole attention is given to it. Taken thus it 
is a necessary preparation for the due dis- 
charge of the duties and responsibilities of 
subsequent life ; yet, considered in itself, it 
47 
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affords only an entrance into the vast field of 
knowledge, and is but a beginning of the cul- 
ture of the mind. School education is chiefly 
intellectual. Neither is physical, nor moral, nor 
esthetic culture disregarded, but the culture of 
the intellect is made of first importance. 
Physical culture is, indeed, coming to be more 
regarded as a necessary condition of all mental 
culture ; and moral and esthetic culture is in- 
cluded, in no small degree, in intellectual cul- 
ture. 

The chief end of an education, then, is the 
development of the power of thought by the gatn- 
ing of various knowledge. This is commonly 
effected by instruction, by which the mind of 
the teacher acts on and awakens the mind of 
his pupil in order to his reception of knowl- 
edge. The awakening of the mind is its ex- 
ercise in thinking. The function of the teacher 
is to excite the mind of his pupil to activity, to 
direct his thought, to place before him the 
proper objects of thought so that he may see 
and seize them, and to make his thought sys- 
tematic and true so as to be in accordance with 
reality. But the teacher can at the best be but 
an aid. His mind acts as a stimulus on minds 
that need it. , He must adapt himself to each 
mind as individual or peculiar. He must adapt 
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to each mind the knowledge he imparts and 
the method by which he imparts it 

But the chief effort in education is, after all, 
in the mind of the pupil himself. His mind must 
be responsive to knowledge, responsive to the 
mind of his teacher. He must be receptive, 
but not merely receptive. The act of learning 
is both passive and active. The mind is acted 
on that it may itself act. What it gets is its 
thought of the object of knowledge. Now the 
thought of no two minds concerning the same 
thing is quite the same. The thought depends 
on the capacity of the mind, and on its point 
of view. A man's thought is true according to 
the exactness of its correspondence with the 
reality. The greater part of human thought 
and knowledge is but approximately and not 
absolutely true. Every mind, then, in learn- 
ing, must do the best it can for itself. What 
it learns depends on what it finds and its grasp 
of it. It depends on its own thought, on its 
self-command, and on its earnest and persis- 
tent efifort. The education of the mind, then, 
is promoted mainly by its own activity as exer- 
cised outwardly on the objects of its knowl- 
edge. It is as in the world, and in the pres- 
ence of the world's infinite variety of objects, 
that it comes to itself. 
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The more one's own thought is excited the 
better is he educated. The thoughts of another 
must not lie on the surface of his mind, but 
must sink down into it and be diffused through 
it, so as to be no longer another's but his own. 
This may be a slow and hard process, but it is 
sure. It is to buy truth by giving one's self 
for it. It is not wise to linger on the surface 
of things. The treasures of knowledge are 
not to be picked up anywhere, but must be dug 
up, with toil and patience, out of the depths. 
The deeper the thought the stronger its hold 
on the mind. One must not think that he has 
the whole of a great truth when he can repeat 
it in words in which it may have found express- 
ion. It is deeper and larger than words, and 
must so possess him that he cannot give it full 
expression. It must work in his niind, giving 
it depth and comprehension. A great truth, 
or a cluster of truths, may some time burst out 
upon him like a sudden revelation. All truth 
is not in books ; it is living only in living 
thought. The mind is more than books. In 
books truth has an outward form, and the part 
of the student is to make the outward truth of 
books inward by his own grasp of it. 

Knowledge must be gained in parts, but it 
should grow less partial, tending ever to the 
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whole. It should be known that there is a 
whole, and that it is much larger than the mind 
has yet compassed. The plan of a general 
education embraces, in its very idea, the whole 
of knowledge in the connection, order, and 
unity of its parts. Every teacher should know 
the place, in the whole, of the studies he 
teaches and should teach them with a view to 
their relation to other studies. No man can be 
master of any study without knowing its rela- 
tion to other studies. Minds are likely to be 
partial, and hence to assume that as whole 
which is not. It may, indeed, be a whole but 
not tJu whole, and cannot therefore exclude 
other wholes. Such unwarrantable assump- 
tions have put one division of knowledge in 
some degree of antagonism to another, and 
have thus kept men from aiming at the unity 
of the whole. 

If the end aimed at in seeking an education 
is to be large and sure, the foundation must be 
laid deep, and the structure built up with care 
and not with too much haste. Undue haste 
makes the result superficial. There is no small 
difference among minds in the power of acqui- 
sition, but each one must make sure of what 
he has before he grasps for more. The growth 
of the mind must keep up with the acquisition 
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of knowledge. But the mind grows only by 
the thorough assimilation of knowledge; hence 
it must not only take it but must think much 
of it — must dwell upon it till its grasp of it shall 
be strong and sure. By such an exercise of 
the mind thought becomes a settled habit, so 
that whatever of truth may come before it is 
grasped with strength and held fast. The mind, 
by activity and strength, thus comes surely 
into possession of itself, and is made able to 
cope with the knowledge which is its life-long 
quest. What is needed is that it be made 
equal to the labor of acquisition. But in order 
to this knowledge must be offered to it as it 
can receive, understand, and dispose of it. 

This is to make the development of reason 
the end, in the mind itself, of an education. 
Memory, it is true, has an important part, but 
it is subservient to reason. What memory re- 
tains must be taken up, considered, and 
judged by reason. Memory is developed 
early in life, and lays up knowledge for 
reason to exercise itself upon; but reason also 
appears in the inquisitiveness of the child, and 
should from the first be made the end of edu- 
cation. If it is to have a large growth it may 
mature slowly ; but it should have from the 
beginning free and full exercise. It will, in- 
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deed, need guidance and correction ; but these 
should be in order to its true development, and 
not for repression. 

Studies, like language, that especially re- 
quire the exercise of memory, also give scope 
for the exercise of reason. Language corre- 
sponds, in its structure and use, to the human 
mind which has framed it, and its study there- 
fore requires and promotes the exercise of 
reason. Reason takes a stronger hold than 
memory of its objects, so that what is well un- 
derstood is better remembered; and its due ex- 
ercise will give it strength, so that it shall not 
stand before the subjects which come to it in 
the world and in life impotent and dumb. It is 
reason that makes the man, and that gives him 
full and clear possession of knowledge. It is 
this that must give to knowledge consistency 
and unity, and a reality which shall produce 
certainty of thought. There is often, indeed, 
positiveness in assumption, but true certainty 
of mind comes from rational conviction. The life 
is therefore made true by bringing the human 
reason into accordance with the reason of 
things, and to do this is the end of an educa- 
tion. In order to this the mind must be 
trained, by the exercise of reason and of much 
thought, to know the reason of things. But 
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true knowledge is not mere understanding. 
The mind that rightly knows is thereby brought 
into accord with the objects of its knowledge. 
When reason within responds to reason with- 
out the mind is made one with nature, with 
man, and with God. Thus thought is not 
merely in itself, but its true development issues 
in an equal development and enlargement of 
the life, and thought and life are made one. 

If education is the development of the mind 
by thought, the thought that develops be- 
comes of first importance. The thought is in 
the object. It is not originated by the mind, 
but is excited in it by the object. Hence the 
education of the mind is as the knowledge by 
which it is effected. This shows the objective 
side of education. The mind, by its absorp- 
tion of knowledge, is made more objective. In 
its perception of any outward object the mind 
goes out of or beyond itself. It is the knowl- 
edge of that which is not itself that develops 
it by exciting its activity, and that thus brings 
it to the consciousness of itself as well as to 
the consciousness of the outward object. 

What relation, then, has the education of the 
school to the education of life? In other 
words, is school education practical^ or directly 
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applicable to common life? Its influence on 
life must be its influence on the mind. If it 
raises the mind and enlarges the thought it 
thereby raises and enlarges the life, for life is 
as thought. It undoubtedly makes the life 
more ideal, for thought is in its very nature 
ideal. The practical part of life is the putting 
of thought into action, or the matching of in- 
tellect with will so as to produce some outward 
result. But not all thought finds its way into 
action, nor need it. Thought has value in it- 
self without respect to any outward effect. 
Yet the more thought, if it be true and efficient, 
the larger and better the effect it may produce. 
Scientific thought is a most notable proof of 
this fact ; . for, by bringing into men's knowl- 
edge and use great natural forces, and by lead- 
ing to innumerable inventions, it has greatly 
increased the productivity of labor and added 
to the stores of wealth, by which civilization 
and the general elevation of men have been 
promoted. All knowledge, in like manner, has 
its practical side. It needs only the mind to 
apply it to a practical use. But what if it is 
not always made practical? It has a higher 
use as ideal, in its influence on the mind. Life 
is not all doing, nor is the practical its highest 
end. There is, indeed, a practical education, 
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or an education which makes the practical, in 
in some form, its end, and this has a value 
commensurate with its end ; but the end of 
education, in its highest sense, is in the ndnd 
itself^ and is therefore spiritual or ideal. Nor 
is this above the practical as separate from it, 
but as giving it elevation. 

If, in the knowledge of its objects, the mind 
finds itself, it is here also that it meets other 
minds ; so that minds become united by the 
tie of a common knowledge. Knowledge ex- 
pressed or communicated becomes common 
stock, in which all may share according to 
capacity, opportunity, and will. Intelligence 
thus brings men together. It brings them on 
common ground, and to a common understand- 
ing. They may, indeed, differ, and may make 
much of their differences ; yet they may at the 
same time agree in more than they differ. But 
the communication of various thought is a 
benefit ; and whatever the seeming contradic- 
tion for a time, the tendency is to ultimate 
unity. The unity toward which the world is 
hastening must be brought about chiefly by 
the general diffusion of knowledge, and by the 
elevation of men through a common culture* 
As civilization goes on education becomes at 
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once more general and more varied. The the- 
ory of a public education embraces all the 
young, so that in aim it is universal ; and it is 
being enlarged so as to take in, with the intel- 
lectual, in due proportion the physical, the 
practical, and the moral. It is thus made more 
comprehensive in its scope, and is brought 
nearer to life. The scholar is less separated 
from common life, and the subjects of his in- 
vestigations are of more general interest. Thus 
there is a drawing together of scholars and the 
common people. Intelligence and culture be- 
come diffused, raising the general tone of the 
spirit of society. Proceeding from schools as 
centres, this pervasive influence finds its way, 
through the press, the sermon, and the lec- 
ture, to a multitude of minds. The opportuni- 
ties of gaining knowledge are not only offered 
to all who will embrace them, but are kept 
open, that through life they may carry on their 
school education to completion. 

But how much the opportunities for getting 
knowledge shall be improved will depend 
chiefly on each individual. For though knowl- 
edge may, to some degree, be breathed as the 
air, for its full benefit it must be sought with 
steadfast purpose. It must be estimated at its 
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supreme value, and treated accordingly. The 
search must be for wisdom as the soul of 
knowledge, for this enters into the depths of 
the spirit, filling it with light and gladness. 



IV. 
BOOKS. 

HUMAN knowledge and thought are gath- 
ered and preserved in books ; hence 
they are the outward of the human mind, in 
which its knowledge becomes objective. They 
are the medium by which knowledge is com- 
municated and made common to all minds. 

The getting of knowledge and culture from 
books depends on their wise choice and right 
use. The multitude of books, widely diverse in 
character and value, with which the art of print- 
ing has filled the world, makes any choice per- 
plexing, and wisdom in choosing can come 
only from experience. In choosing books re- 
gard should be had to their adaptation 
to meet the wants of the mind. If, then, 
thought is the chief requisite in the develop- 
ment of the mind, a book should be chosen 
first of all for its thought That is the best 
book which has the best thought, and which 
most stimulates thought in its readers. But 
thought is so various that books must be 
chosen according to their subjects. Subjects 
are of varying importance, and have a natural 
59 
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order which should be followed in their 
study. It is not wise to anticipate, and take 
up a subject for which one is not prepared. 
First in order come facts, with which the 
youthful mind may be stored — facts of history, 
of science, of travel, of biography. The story 
also, in all its forms, whether in prose or poet- 
ry, is well adapted to the mind in its early 
gropings after knowledge and culture. Facts 
lead to thought, for thought is in facts. And 
thought is awakened in the mind by facts; so 
that the thoughtful mind will inquire after the 
meaning, connection, importance, and unity of 
the facts which it learns. As thought is thus 
developed, more attention may be given to it 
on the basis of facts already known. 

The choice of books should be prompted by 
an interest^ which shall represent a want of the 
mind. The interest should be an inquiry, 
which some book may satisfy. The inquiring 
mind will seek its book, and will know it when 
it shall find it. The want in each case will 
correspond to the nature and development of 
the particular mind, and the book must match 
the want. And there are books for every 
want, for the minds of writers are as diverse as 
the minds of readers. If the aim of the mind 
is to traverse the whole field of knowledge, 
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books on all subjects may come before it. But 
any particular mind is not only limited in ca- 
pacity but has its own special field. No man 
can be equally well versed in all branches of 
knowledge. There are, indeed, versatile minds 
that know something of many things, but such 
minds seldom have an exact, familiar, and ex- 
tensive knowledge of anything. Men are quite 
likely to have a natural liking for some 
branches of knowledge which they do not feel 
for others ; accordingly their prevailing inter- 
est prompts their choice of books. A man 
may become so absorbed in facts that he does 
not rise above them, while another may be so 
eager in the pursuit of general principles that 
facts seem to him of little consequence. Thus 
minds are naturally prone to a partiality which 
should be corrected by a larger view. The 
mind that is looking for truth with a single and 
earnest aim will choose the books in which it 
may find the truth it is seeking. For there 
may be a larger view even of the truth which 
one has already gained, and additions to this 
truth will still more modify the view. 

It thus appears that every mind carries in 
itself \hc key to unlock the books which hold 
the treasures of knowledge. What it wants it 
may find in abundance, of which it may freely 
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take as it can. Men know books according as 
they have a mind for them, and they choose 
the books they have a mind for. The reading 
of one book leads to another, and the more 
one reads the better will he know what to read. 
One thought leads to another, and every 
thought grows. The mind finds itself in books, 
and grows not less in the knowledge of itself 
than of other things. It takes a book into it- 
self, making its thought its own. Thus the 
mind becomes a living book, or a library of 
books. It takes the substance or marrow of a 
book, so much as by its thought it can assimi- 
late to its own being. Yet the process of as- 
similation may be slow, so that much of 
thought may lie for a time on the surface of 
the mind, as foreign to it, and of which it is 
not yet quite sure. But as the mind goes on 
thinking it masters its own thought, and by 
this self-mastery it masters books and gives 
them their place in its thought. It thus arrives 
at a discrimination between books, and its in- 
stinct develops into clear judgment. When 
the mind has become once sure of itself and of 
its thought, it can judge of books for itself. It 
is still open, but there are books which do not 
belong to its thought. They do not come 
within its range, and it has no interest in th^m. 
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Not a few books the mind outgrows^ and to 
some it slowly grows up. These last should 
be kept at hand, and recurred to again and 
again. A book is, then, to any man according 
to the mind he carries to it. If it is more to 
him it is because it expands his mind and 
makes him more, becoming thus a revelation 
and a stimulus. 

To know what a book is in itself, without 
respect to any reader, it must be considered as 
the prodtict of the mind of its author. That it is 
this is certainly true in general, though in de- 
grees differing according to the originality of 
the book. The author may be a mere com- 
piler, or his book may be but the reproduction 
of the thoughts of another. Such books have 
a necessary use, but are not of the highest 
value. Originality is of various degrees. 
There may be originality in the use of mate- 
rials furnished by others. Even minds of the 
highest originality of thought are far from be- 
ing independent of the thoughts of others. 

The author puts his mind, such as it is, into 
his book, so far as it is really his own ; hence 
he is first judged by it and then it is judged by 
him, each becoming identified with the other. 
The book stands for the author's mind. It is 
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the manifestation and communication of him- 
self, in his thought and feeling, to other minds. 
It is his own self objectified and sent into the 
world — not indeed his whole self, but often his 
best self. It is himself as represented by his 
thought and feeling ; hence there is a spirit in 
books like that of their authors. Books are 
therefore not wholly impersonal, but in a sense 
personal and individual. Not that they are 
persons, but they show the thoughts and char- 
acters of persons. This, however, is more true 
of some than of others. 

Books are more or less both objective and 
subjective^ as showing the thoughts of the wri- 
ter in this twofold aspect. But there are some 
books in which the personality of the author 
seems to be so merged in his thought that they 
may be called predominantly objective, while 
others bear such marks of the individuality of 
their authors that they may be called subjec- 
tive. Scientific books are objective in their 
matter, but philosophical books contain the in- 
dividual thought of some great thinker. His- 
tory, though objective in its facts, is subjective 
in the manner of their presentation as well as 
in the style of the historian. Literature is, in 
its very nature, more subjective. It is more 
the creation of the mind, and therefore more 
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closely identified with the author. Yet some 
of the greatest masterpieces of literature, such 
as the epics of Homer and the plays of 
Shakespeare, may be considered as objective, 
because the authors seem hidden behind the 
characters and scenes they so vividly portray 
— though they cannot be hidden, for their sur- 
passing genius shines through all their work. 
Dante, on the other hand, is one of the princi- 
pal characters of his great poem ; and Mon- 
taigne writes himself into his essays with large 
and free hand, while others may do it as really 
though with less obvious intent. A book, then, 
is the measure of the mind of its author. It 
shows the depth and grasp of his thought, and 
the range and power of his imagination. 

Books thus become the teachers of mankind, 
and he who chooses a book may find in it a 
master. One may find in a book companionship 
with its author such as he could not gain with 
him personally, since in his book he is free to 
all, and any one may make of him what he can; 
and so much as he is in his book so much may 
he be known and loved, and so much may be 
his influence. The author thus multiplies, ex- 
tends, and perpetuates himself, and attains a 
certain degree of omnipresence. He speaks to 
a multitude that his voice epyld not reach, and 
5 
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he speaks to them singly. His readers are 
select, such as are drawn to him. He does not 
choose them, but they choose him. His book 
he sends out at a venture, amf it finds its own 
minds. Thus in a book mind meets mind, and 
the author imparts himself to his reader. 
Hence books are among the most important 
means of culture ; nor are they less so as de- 
positories of knowledge, by which it is pre- 
served and communicated. 

Books are the record of human knowledge 
and thought, the representation of human life 
and character, the history of human progress. 
For the knowledge and the thought of others a 
man is therefore mainly indebted to books. 
Yet these are no more than sources of knowl- 
edge and provocatives of thought. Knowledge 
must be gained by the mind's own activity ; 
but if a man would gain a general view of hu- 
man thought he must understand the field cov- 
ered by books. He must know what they can 
do for him and what they cannot. They may 
aid, but cannot supersede, the labo»" of his own 
thought. It takes thought to master books, 
but one's thoughts should not be wholly de- 
pendent on them. An independent mind will 
grow to independence in its thoughts, so that 
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it shall be a judge of all books — a judge for 
itself, which is of the utmost practical impor- 
tance. For a true independence of mind gives 
the right use of books» The mind considers 
and tries them, taking them for what they are 
worth to itself. Men are quite likely to judge 
another's thoughts by their accordance with 
their own. But an independent mind is by no 
means a closed mind. Its independence is not 
isolation. Every mind should be always open 
to new truth, but it should be able in itself to 
determine the genuineness of that which is 
offered to it as truth. Until this can be done 
with some degree of certainty, the mind should 
be held in suspense or doubt with respect to 
the alleged truth. 

Books thus used will serve the progress of a 
man's thought. But he that would be sure of 
the progress of his thought must understand 
well that true progress is not mere change. 
Human progress is the carrying forward of the 
past into a larger and richer future. Now if 
the individual would share in the general prog- 
ress of his age he must have a conservative 
element, corresponding to the conservative 
element of society, which shall make his prog- 
ress sure and one with the general progress. 
That thought most promotes real progress 
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which is neither too conservative on the one 
hand nor too radical on the other, but which 
makes the two elements harmonious. Books 
are marks of the world's progress. They are 
mirrors of the thought and civilization of their 
age ; and such as, by their fitness, survive the 
trial of time, transmit the past down through 
the ages. It is in books, then, that human 
progress must be traced, and that the lessons 
of the past for the future must be gathered. 
Books stand for the world of nature and of 
•man, for the past and the present. Nature is 
by them interpreted to man, and man to him- 
self. They represent especially the world of 
thought, the ideal world, for which all men are 
in some way continually striving. The great 
effort of man is to find the ideal in the actual, 
to transform the actual into the ideal, to com- 
pass all things by thought, to make life the 
equivalent of thought. Now books not only 
give us glimpses of this boundless world of 
thought but introduce us into it, that we may 
roam in it at pleasure. By them we may thus 
lead an ideal inward life, much higher and 
larger than our actual outward life. This is 
the highest use of books ; and those books are 
best which most serve this use, while those 
read best who most seek and find it. 



V. 

READING. 

READING should be with a purpose, and 
should not be left to one's mere whim, 
to the fancy of the moment, to chance, or to 
convenience. It should be certainly included 
in the plan of the daily life, and should not be 
neglected, or left merely to the uncertainty of 
leisure. The busiest man can find some time 
every day to give to a good book, which shall 
excite his interest, and furnish material to fill 
the vacancy of his mind and direct its thoughts. 
Some book should be kept always at hand in 
process of reading. This, if fitly chosen, and 
read with care and thought, will often give 
needed light, cheer, and help. Thus there will 
be formed a habit of reading, an unfailing con- 
stancy of disposition to read, which will make 
its regular recurrence secure. An interest will 
be excited and increased by the very act. The 
impulse which prompts to reading is this inter- 
est it excites. There may be a general long- 
ing for knowledge, but this must be brought to 
a point by being directed to some particular 
subject ; and from one subject the mind will 
69 
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go on to another, and the interest will widen 
and deepen. 

Reading should be varied, for the mind, like 
the body, requires a variety of food. The 
moods of the mind may be consulted some- 
what in deciding what to read. If the mind is 
vigorous it can grapple with that which re- 
quires thought ; but if tired or relaxed, by long 
exertion or the weakness of the body, light 
reading may bring refreshment. One's taste 
should, indeed, be consulted ; but taste, for 
reading as for other things, may be cultivated. 
Taste for good reading of all kinds will give 
interest in and appreciation of it, and also dis- 
criminatian. 

While reading should be various it should 
not be miscellaneous, and this discrimination 
will prevent. Books differ so much in their 
different degrees of value that careful discrimi- 
nation is of the first importance. This must 
be gained by experience, or by exercise. The 
standard by which we judge of the merit and 
character of books will thus be in ourselves ; 
and it is our part to see that it is high, and that 
our judgment in accordance with it is right. 
We may in general settle this once for all, that 
our reading shall be, in accordance with our 
judgment, in every sense the best. Worthless 
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and bad books it is enough to know as such 
without further meddling with them. Medio- 
cre books may be good for mediocre minds, 
and neither are the books nor the minds to be 
despised ; but the best that we know should be 
our first choice, and this best should be an 
ideal ever advancing. Our reading may, in- 
deed, comprise books of various degrees of ex- 
cellence ; but we should learn how to estimate 
books according to their comparative value, 
and should then treat them according to our 
estimate. It is due to ourselves that the best 
we should read the most, for in such books we 
shall find most of truth and inspiration, and of 
whatever will enlarge and satisfy our minds. 
Yet the best books cannot be read at all times, 
but only when the mind can be wholly given 
to them. Nor should they be read in haste, 
but leisurely. Neither should too much be 
read at once, lest thought be rather clogged 
than cleared. 

But of the really good books how few can 
we read. Many we might wish to read we 
must pass by. We cannot give all our time to 
reading, and if we could it would not be best. 
We do not need all the good there is in books, 
and we cannot get it by mere reading. We 
need what we can appropriate or make our own, 
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and what we can use. What we read should 
enter into and become a part of our thought, of 
our character, of our inward life. In reading, 
therefore, we are not to be merely passive ; on 
the contrary our minds should be most active. 
We are to understand, discriminate, judge, ap- 
prove or condemn, and receive or reject. It 
is probable that but a small part of what we 
read we really make our own. What belongs 
to us we hold, but the rest we let slip. Much 
of it may be chaff ; and this, if we are wise, we 
will sift out of the wheat and let it be scattered 
by the wind. But even the good we may be 
slow to appropriate. It may not be the good we 
need, or we may not be ready for it. Much 
truth may be stored up in our minds which 
faith has not turned into life. Of some books 
the mere reading may be enough. As of many 
things in life we get the effect, the whole 
effect, and do not much think of them after- 
wards. But this is not true of the books most 
worth reading. Such books should excite care- 
ful thought, while reading and afterward. 
There are books we cannot master at once: 
they are too hard for us ; we must grow up to 
them. But we need not give them up. If they 
have taken hold of our minds they will work 
there, and we shall find in ourselves a growing 
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power to comprehend them. The books which 
set us to thinking, which contribute most to the 
growth of our minds, are the ones we most need, 
and the ones that will do us most real good. 
These should excite our diligent study — not 
study as a task, for it may have a profound and 
absorbing interest which shall make it the 
highest pleasure. 

Reading may be made an important part of 
education. In school much reading may be 
done in connection with many of the studies, 
which will add not only to their interest but to 
their comprehension and use. This may be 
done especially as the student advances in his 
course and gets beyond the elements of knowl- 
edge. In after-life reading may be so pursued 
as to perfect the education received at school. 
Self-educated men educate themselves chiefly 
by reading. But all education is, in great part, 
self-education. The teacher may, indeed, 
afford the pupil needful help and stimulus, 
but that is all. The pupil must respond to and 
co-operate with his teacher ; nay, he must 
himself so exercise his powers as to secure their 
development and strength. But this is educa- 
tion, and it is obtained only by the mind's own 
strenuous and persistent exercise. Now there 
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may be this exercise of the mind in reading. 
Indeed, for the best effect of reading such an 
exercise of the mind is necessary. The ends 
thus gained constitute the important ends of 
reading, and as such may be sought. They 
constitute likewise a motive for reading, which 
will be ever urging to its prosecution. An in- 
terest will be created which will not be superfi- 
cial, vague, and temporary, but which will 
grow till it holds and sways the mind. It will 
not be a morbid interest, like the passion for 
novel-reading, which dissipates, enervates, and 
enslaves the mind ; on the contrary it will give 
it freedom, vigor, and a deep and true satisfac- 
tion. Whether and how much reading shall 
prove an education depends on what is read and 
ttow it is read. The matter and the method 
concur in giving mental discipline. Reading 
is one of the most important means of produc- 
ing mental culture, a culture various in propor- 
tion to the endless variety of knowledge and 
of individual endowment. Culture, as it is 
produced by knowledge, corresponds to it. It 
is the ripe fruit of knowledge in the individual 
mind. 

Books should be read with a view to their 
influence on the mind, for the mind should be 
occupied with that which shall produce a true 
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culture. For reading, as for food, there may 
be a healthy and also a morbid appetite. As 
the healthy body relishes wholesome food, so 
the healthy mind enjoys good and suitable 
reading. As the gymnast exercises all parts 
of the body so as to secure its symmetrical de- 
velopment, so should all the faculties of the 
mind, in order to its full and harmonious de- 
velopment, receive due exercise. This is the 
aim in the course of study pursued at school, 
and in reading there should be likewise 
the same general aim. There may be a pre- 
scribed course of reading as there is of study ; 
yet this is not necessary in order to the attain- 
ment, in some degree, of the desired end. 
Reading may be more wisely left to individual 
choice. One may gain hints from others which 
shall help him in his choice of books, but the 
ultimate judgment of what he shall read should 
be his own ; for in this, as in other things, he 
should learn, so far as he can, to have an inde- 
pendent judgment. All education must have 
some respect to the individual mind. The same 
course of study, and even the same study, is 
not quite the same to any two minds. He is 
the best teacher who has most respect to this 
individuality of mind ; but each one should 
learn to judge for himself what his mind most 
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needs. If in the beginning he must depend on 
others, as he carries on his own education in 
life he must grow more independent In 
all things one should grow in wisdom, and 
especially in respect to his reading, which 
should be such as will make him wiser. 

In reading, then, we should seek a definite 
result^ which shall really be accomplished. This 
result should be, in general, the promotion of 
the inward life — the life of thought, of knowl- 
edge, of truth — which shall give dignity and 
importance to all our outward life. This, as 
the end of reading, shows its importance and 
determines its character. A habit of reading 
should produce a habit of thought. Let a habit of 
thought be formed in connection with a habit 
of reading, and they will each promote the 
other. All books will then be read with thought, 
with discrimination, and with judgment as to 
their real character and worth. This habit of 
thought formed by reading will serve a man in 
all the relations of life. His reading will not 
separate him from practical life, but will give 
him the best preparation for it. For true 
thought ennobles all life. It is the true end of 
life, and makes it true. It does not pass away 
with the day, or even with the life, but abides 
ever. It is this **high thinking,'* pertaining to 
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our innermost being, which we should seek 
and cherish in reading. Doing this we shall 
read with the highest profit, and truth in our 
thought will be the light of all our life. 

Every inquiring mind will seek more or less, 
as it can, to acquaint itself with the general prin- 
ciples of all things. In philosophy, of some 
form, it will seek its satisfaction, for this alone 
can satisfy the reason, and can make things 
known in their foundation, relation, and unity. 
The philosophic mind will give to every sub- 
ject a consideration comprehensive and pro- 
found. All the reading of such a mind will be 
with more or less of the philosophic spirit. By 
this one is able to give to what he reads some 
coherency, so that it shall not lie in his mind a 
heterogeneous mass whose parts are unrelated. 
With a whole mind he will see things whole, 
and not as disjointed and scattered parts, as if 
the world were but a shop strewn with miscel- 
laneous articles. There may, indeed, be anal- 
ysis, the taking to pieces, but only in order to 
reconstruction. Reading gives us the material 
with which we may build, not necessarily a 
system, but a spiritual house for the home of 
our mind. But we must learn to build. We 
must learn how to fit together parts of truth 
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which we find separate but which belong to- 
gether. We must learn where to go for the 
knowledge we want, and what use to make of 
it. And this spiritual art we must get by prac- 
tice. Rational beings are native philosophers, 
and to develop this their higher nature they 
must in all things and at all times exercise 
their reason. Philosophy is here used in the 
large sense in which it is found in all kinds of 
books. There is a philosophy of all things 
and of all subjects. This is a looking on things 
from above ; it is a looking into, and through, 
and around them on every side, and thus know- 
ing them thoroughly for all that they are. It 
is the comprehending and explaining of them 
by the principles which underlie and make 
them what they are. An aim so comprehen- 
sive will guide any mind in its choice of read- 
ing. It will lead it to lay hold of those books 
which will best meet this want — to know^ to 
know thoroughly and well. For the intellect 
this is the highest end of a general education 
and of reading. There are, indeed, other aims; 
and any definite aim will give definiteness 
to one's reading, as it will to life itself. 

Topical reading, for instance, implies a defin- 
ite result, the knowledge of a particular sub- 
ject. This aim may be pursued for the mere 
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satisfaction of curiosity, or for some practical 
end, as the writing of an essay or a book, or 
for some useful purpose in life. With such an 
aim the mind is concentrated on one subject, 
and it is important that it should know it 
thoroughly on all sides, and not partially and 
from a narrow view. Any investigation of a 
subject should be, as much as possible, impar- 
tial ; prejudice is sure to vitiate the result. 
Yet impartiality must not be regarded as indif- 
ference to the result, but rather as loyalty to 
the truth, whatever that may prove to be. It 
leads, therefore, to the careful weighing of all 
sides, in order that truth may be attained in 
its right balance and in its just proportions. 

No subject can be studied as single or iso- 
lated. Every subject is in itself manifold, and 
has various relations, not only to kindred sub- 
jects but also to many others. Topical or spe- 
cial reading may therefore be made a valuable 
auxiliary to general reading. One subject may 
suggest another, or others, and thus the mind 
may be led into a certain course of reading. 
This joining of subjects according to their true 
relations is important, in order that one's 
knowledge may not be disjointed and frag- 
mentary. In the study of one subject, it is 
true, this must be made for the time central. 
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others being considered as subsidiary, and so 
each must be treated in its turn. When con- 
sidered and dismissed all may be afterward held 
in the mmd together in the order of their 
relative importance ; yet a consideration of 
other subjects may require a reconsideration of 
these, and a re-adjustment of their order. 

The reader will choose books by subjects 
according to the course of his own thought. 
His own thoughts he would compare with those 
of others, that they may be either confirmed 
or corrected. Of other subjects he has but a 
vague knowledge, and with these he would be- 
come familiar. Every man has a certain range 
of subjects of his own, low or high, narrow or 
wide ; and all beyond this is an unknown land, 
and its books are to him as if written in a for- 
eign language. But he may continually make 
conquests, and thus add to his possessions. So 
that the question what to read may be equiva- 
lent to the question what to know. Hunger for 
knowledge will become a hunger for books, 
and the appetite will be a sure guide to the 
food which will satisfy it. And knowledge of 
the subject, gleaned from various sources, will 
make one competent to put a just estimate 
upon what he may afterward find written 
upon it. 
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Reading may be especially useful to one 
whose time is chiefly spent in labor ; for the 
mind is not to be confined to labor, but may 
be free for large thought. Books on all sub- 
jects are for the laborer, and these will give 
him a freedom and largeness of thought which 
will raise his mind above the low and narrow 
range of his work. This elevation of the 
worker will give dignity to his work. The 
mind, enlivened by thought, will impart to all 
that it does its own elevation. Surely this is a 
motive adequate to urge one to read : to fill a 
mind vacant and hungry for knowledge ; to 
enliven the monotony of life, and rescue it 
from a plodding dullness ; and to make it 
varied, lively, and replete with interest, not in 
outward incident but in thought and feeling. 
Reading alone, it is true, will not do this ; yet 
it may be a means which, if rightly used, will 
secure a result so desirable. Reading may be 
a mere resource, to occupy idle moments. This 
IS better than nothing, but it does not thus 
yield its highest benefits. It must be taken up 
with something of eagerness, with some ear- 
nestness of purpose. This will not be self-ex- 
cited ; there must be that in the book itself 
which shall excite it. The mind must be re- 
sponsive to the book ; nay, it must be ever 
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looking for such books. The reader must 
find his writer, and must then give ear to his 
message. 

To the individual knowledge appears first 
outside, as an object of desire and of attain- 
ment ; and the world furni hes him innumera- 
ble objects of knowledge for perpetual acquire- 
ment. The knowledge of other men is also for 
him, accessible to him chiefly in books ; and in 
these he may look upon the world of matter and 
of mind with the eyes of others Books serve 
to direct the attention of the inquiring mind to 
all that comprises knowledge in its vast ex- 
tent. But there must be not only the knowl- 
edge to be known but the mind to know it. 
How much, and what, is any particular mind 
capable of knowing, are important questions 
whose answer determines its culture. Is it 
capable of culture? If so, of what kind? and 
of how much? Is the soil barren or fertile? 
What seed should be sown on it? What flow- 
ers or fruit will it produce? Minds are suscep- 
tible to all influences, natural and spiritual, and 
are developed by them. But it is evident that 
each mind must be developed in accordance 
with what there is in it. Education adds to 
the mind nothing essentially new ; it only 
makes of its possibilities realities. Some are 
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born to be scholars, but many or not. Such as 
are will somehow become so ; as for such as 
are not, nothing can make them so. Likewise 
some are born to be readers, and some are not. 
Such as are will be sure to find something to 
read, and will read what they can get ; while 
such as are not will get their education in some 
other way. Not all thinkers have been great 
readers, but what they have read has been to 
some purpose. One must not become so en- 
gaged with the thoughts of others that he can- 
not attend to his own. For him the thoughts 
of others are in order to his own ; but to have 
thoughts he must set himself to think, to think 
earnestly and persistently. 

The best end to be gained by reading is 
doubtless the stimulus it furnishes to one's own 
thought. Books introduce and guide the mind 
in the world of thought. They furnish a cor- 
rective to one's own thoughts, giving them 
soundness and maturity. It is the mind that 
makes books. The mind which the writer puts 
into them gives them their intrinsic worth; the 
mind with which the reader reads them, and 
that which he finds in them, gives them their 
practical worth to him. 



VI. 
WRITING. 

IF by reading one gets the thoughts of an- 
other, by writing he gives expression to 
his own ; hence writing supplements reading, 
and becomes an important aid in the develop- 
ment of thought and in the culture of the mind. 
Reading, indeed, not only puts one in posses- 
sion of the thoughts of another, but for this 
very reason excites his own ; while writing is 
the setting of one's self deliberately to evolve 
his own thoughts by giving them definite form 
and expression. The very act of giving ex- 
pression to thought implies that it is brought 
clearly into consciousness. There must first 
be thought before it can be expressed ; hence 
the process of thinking begins by finding and 
identifying the thought, and ends by fixing it 
in language. 

Thought works in a subtle way, for it is an 
inward, vital force, which works silently but 
surely. Neither is its reality, nor its power, 
nor its progress, measured by words. Words do, 
indeed, constitute one of the most important 
forms of its manifestation or expression ; yet 
34 
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no one form, nor all together, can suffice ade- 
quately to represent it. Language, as its me- 
dium, it fills and overflows. The mind finds in 
language much more than the words literally 
convey. After all, language is the peculiar 
medium of thought, and expresses it more and 
better than anything else. Indeed, it is a 
necessity of thought. It makes it definite, in- 
telligible, permanent. It preserves and com- 
municates it. One knows better his own 
thoughts when he has given them definite ex- 
pression. Let a man sit down and attempt to 
give expression to thoughts of which he has 
been vaguely conscious, and hosts will per- 
chance come trooping up to offer themselves. 
To such as he may select, as best suited to his 
purpose, he carefully fits words, but more than 
he has taken still remain. These may after- 
ward find their way into words, or they 
may remain forever unexpressed ; but select 
thoughts in select words are the best a man 
can give. 

The relation of expression to thought be- 
comes thus obvious. Expression is but rela- 
tive, for in itself it has no meaning. It is rela- 
tive to thought, which is a something in itself. 
Yet in expression thought first comes to itself. 
It is by this brought forth or born into the 
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world, and made distinct and positive so that 
it can be known. The relation of expression 
to language is also plain. Of all forms of ex- 
pression language may be made most exactly 
and adequately to match and to express 
thought. It has grown with thought as its 
necessary adjunct. Thought animates and uses 
it as its instrument of communication. 

Written language supplements spoken lan- 
guage, and is on the whole an advance on it. 
Each has its own place and its own use. 
"Spoken language is the great instrument of 
communication for common use and for pro- 
ducing an immediate effect, and is made vivid 
and impressive by the personal presence and 
by the tones of the voice. It is therefore more 
personal, and implies a closer contact of minds. 
Written language, on the other hand, bridging 
space and time, extends and perpetuates 
thought, and carries it to a multitude of minds. 
It gives to thought a fixed and permanent form, 
which makes it capable of indefinite extension 
and multiplication. 

The relation of writing to reading is close 
and influential. The thought engendered by 
reading is still further developed by writing. 
Thus there is a mutual influence, both conspir- 
ing to produce a habit of thought, which is the 
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highest end of mental culture. The relation 
of reading to writing is that of suggestion. It 
starts thoughts, which are taken up and pur- 
sued by the mind in order to give them expres- 
sion. Writing, by giving one the command 
of his own thought, helps him to lay hold and 
to dispose of the thoughts of others. The man 
who reads with thought takes the thoughts of 
others into comparison with his own ; and he 
judges all thought, whether his own or that of 
others, by its reason. If a man will thus use 
his reason he may build up a body of thought 
for himself which may serve for trust and for 
satisfaction ; and in this life-task of working 
out his thought writing may have an important 
part. 

Writing may thus be made one of the chief 
means of self-culture, but it will scarcely end 
in this. For if by culture a man comes to be 
more in himself, he by this very fact comes to 
be more to others ; and the means which has 
helped to make him more may be used to com- 
municate to others his thought, and with this 
himself. One may in this way greatly enlarge 
his relation to the world, and extend and in- 
crease his influence ; and the thought which has 
afforded him light and peace may be made of 
like service to many. He may become, ac- 
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cording to what he is, a power in the world of 
thought, to awaken and stimulate a multitude 
of minds. Writing, it is true, will not make 
him so, but only the force of his thought ; yet 
it may serve as the channel through which his 
thought shall find its way out of himself into 
other minds. Whatever he is, or comes to be, 
writing may be made an efficient means of 
communicating to others ; and this manifesta- 
tion and communication of himself will work 
to his own enlargement. If to know one's self 
is to know others, to be known by others is 
better to know one's self. As one is made more 
sure of himself by the good opinion of others, 
so is he more sure of his thought when it has 
been accepted by others ; and in the commu- 
nication of his thought he really extends him- 
self, becoming at the same time more to the 
world and more in himself. 

But if writing is a means for the develop- 
ment of thought, it is also a means for the cul- 
ture of expression. Attention to expression is 
for the sake of thought. The end of writing 
is the expression of thought. The reception 
of thought by others depends much on how 
well and how clearly it is expressed. For to 
express it is to make it known, so that the 
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knowing of it corresponds to its expression. 
It still remains true that the power is in the 
thought, but this power is shown and commu- 
nicated by its expression. Writing is the put- 
ting of thought into fitting words ; hence the 
importance that the words be the most fit and 
the most expressive. The thought itself seeks 
a form that suits it ; and if clearly conceived 
it is more likely to be clearly expressed 

The writer must not only be a thinker but 
an artist ; and the value of his work will cor- 
respond, first, to the weight and importance of 
his thought, and secondly, to the perfection of 
his style. Style, while it cannot be separated 
from the thought, has at the same time an in- 
terest of its own. A good style is essential to 
good writing. It makes a piece of writing a 
work of art, with a corresponding attraction. 
But it is more than form, and does not consist 
in any mere collocation of words. The very 
spirit of the writer is in his style. The ease, 
clearness, force and beauty which may be found 
in it, are characteristics of his mind. Hence 
style is especially the personal or individual part 
of composition, so that by this each writer is 
known ; and the more original the mind the 
more marked is the style. Style is therefore 
natural, and in its cultivation pains should be 
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taken to keep it so. Its culture will corre- 
spond to the general culture of the mind ; but 
with all its culture it should still be not less 
but more natural. It should grow more free, 
and should better represent the man in all that 
he is. But that a man's style may be natural 
he must himself be natural, and his culture must 
make him more so. 

The cultivation of the style must be sought, 
first, by the careful reading and study of the 
best authors. The style of an author, not less 
than his thought, makes an impression on the 
reader ; and, without conscious imitation, es- 
pecially if his own style is not yet fully formed 
and fixed, he catches somewhat of that of the 
author who most impresses him. While imita- 
tion is not to be commended, the influence of 
an author's style on his reader is as legitimate 
as the influence of his thought, and attention 
should be given to the one as well as to the 
other. 

In writing the effort is, having made sure of 
the thought, to give it the best expression, and 
as much conscious thought may be given to 
the second as to the first ; for no ordinary 
mind can attain to any degree of perfection in 
style without much thought and practice. 
Freedom and ease of writing come from con- 
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stant practice, and from familiarity with the 
subject. There may, then, come to be a fiabit 
of writing ^,s well as a habit of reading and of 
thinking; indeed, these three work together, 
each helping the others. But mere facility of 
writing should not be the chief aim. For 
thought must be kept first, and must be held 
to a high standard ; and in order to this writ- 
ing must wait on thought, and thought on 
reading and study. Were this rule generally 
observed by authors, books might be less in 
number but would be of a higher quality. 

The cultivation of expression finds, in the 
course of study pursued in gaining a liberal 
education, a place commensurate with its im- 
portance. This is provided for by the study of 
language and literature, especially in the class- 
ics, and by particular attention to composition 
with a view not less to expression than to 
thought. This recognition of the importance 
of expression should be regarded in the pur- 
suit of culture in after-life, that gained at 
school being carried on to a higher perfec- 
tion. 

Writing, then, may be said to have its end 
in the development of thought or truth, and, 
subordinate to this but of great practical impor- 
tance, in its clear and full expression in fitting 
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language. This twofold end is the culture of 
which writing is a means ; by which a man not 
only becomes more in himself but is brought 
into a higher relation to others. When any one 
has something which he is able to communi- 
cate, this may become to him a practical end 
of writing. It becomes to him a determining 
motive, not only that he will write but also what 
and how. He writes what he himself knows, 
and what he thinks others may like and need 
to know. The few write for the many to read. 
The writer may give expression to thoughts 
which, lying latent in the minds of many, may 
give them a delighted surprise. In the new 
thought the reader, as well as the writer, may find 
himself. The writer thus becomes the servant 
of the reader, giving to him what is best of 
himself ; and in this relation to others he may 
find the strongest motive, not only to mature 
his thought, but at the same time to perfect 
himself in writing as an art. 

That author does best for himself and for 
others who is in all things true to himself — 
true to his own thought, to his best light, to 
the powers of his mind. If a man is conscious 
there is something in him he may, if he will, 
bring it out. What is the thought which 
haunts him, which works in him? Let him 
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give himself to it, seeking to give it form and 
expression, that he may at least for himself 
prove and know it, of what sort it is. If he at 
last ventures to send it out into the world, he 
thereby submits it to the proof of others. He 
will be tried in his thought ; others will try 
him for himself and for themselves. What he 
is time will tell ; whether for the times only, 
and how much, or for the ages. 



PART II. 

DIVISIONS OF KNOWLEDGE AS SOURCES 
OF CULTURE. 



VII. 

ART. 

THE term art, like the term science, has a 
meaning wide and various. These two 
terms may, indeed, be considered as contrasted 
and correspondent. Science is knowings art 
doing. In this sense there is art in all doing 
according to tjie science, or knowledge, or skill 
exercised in it. There is, then, for everything a 
science or theory, and a corresponding art or 
practice. The thought or idea prompts and 
enters into the doing, so that the art is as the 
science. 

But both science and art are of man, and 
hence come into contrast with nature. Science 
is man's knowledge of nature and of himself ; 
art is man's various productive activity in ac- 
cordance with his knowledge. But since his 
knowledge is a knowledge of nature, his art 
implies a use of nature and of natural powers, 
and a working according to natural laws. Art 
is therefore in partnership with nature. Yet 
there is in it a human element which raises it 
above nature ; for it includes the human as well 
97 
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as the natural, and in the mind the ideal 
exists in a perfection not found in nature. 

The effort of the mind in art is to realize its 
own ideal ; hence the rank of any work as art 
is determined by the character and height of 
its ideal. It is for this reason that the fine arts 
have come to be known distinctively as art. 
Though diverse their unity is in their ideal, and 
their ideal is the highest. The useful arts 
have also their ideal, but their end is the prac- 
tical. They are in fact the application of the 
natural sciences to practical life. The fine 
arts, on the other hand, are essentially ideal, 
finding in this their sufficient end. They 
constitute, therefore, a distinctive branch of 
man's productive activity, being rooted in 
his nature and affording scope for the exer- 
cise of the highest genius. Art, then, takes 
its place as a means of culture with litera- 
ture, philosophy, science and religion; and 
the culture it imparts is of the highest, be- 
cause it is the distinctive representative of 
the ideal. 

The ideal may be said to be the end^ or that 
toward which the aim is directed. But the end 
is not single but trinal. The end of philoso- 
phy and of science is tnUh ; the end of art is 
beauty ; the end of ethics and of religion is good. 
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But these, though distinct, are not separate but 
united, each implying the others. Thus the 
beauty which is the central principle of art, and 
which gives it character and unity, is a beauty 
which is both true and good. There is also a 
beauty of truth and of good ; the highest 
beauty is moral or spiritual beauty, or the 
beauty of the good. 

But the ideal is an end not only in the sense 
that it is yet unattained, but also in the sense 
that it is in itself. Thus truth, beauty, good is 
each in itself, while at the same time each 
is in the others. As distinct they may be taken 
separately, but they must also be taken to- 
gether as one. Taken separately they are yet 
not to be separated. Art is therefore no more 
isolated or exclusive than science. It was 
born of religion, and has been ever intimately 
associated with it ; of literature it is the twin ; 
philosophy shows its reason and its rank; 
while the knowledge of science it turns into 
ideal work. Art is as universal as human na- 
ture. It is in human nature, and appears, in 
various ways and degrees, in all its activities, 
manifestations, and works. It is seen in the 
search after unity and harmony, and in the 
sense of fitness and proportion. Even the sav- 
age has his ornaments, and every where the 
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human heart is thrilled by the inspiring notes 
of music. 

Art, though not an exact counterpart, is yet 
correspondent to nature. Nature is, indeed, 
more than art, yet art is at the same time more 
than nature. Nature is vast and various, an 
immense treasure-house from whose exhaust- 
less stores man may ever draw for use and for 
pleasure. It has an inherent beauty and ma- 
jesty ; but he tames its savageness, reducing 
its chaos to order, and in many ways improv- 
ing and perfecting it. Thus he not only sees 
himself reflected in nature, but puts himself 
into it, making it more his own. Nature fur- 
nishes types for him to copy. But he does 
not merely copy, for he has an ideal of his own 
higher than that of nature. The ideal he sees 
in nature excites his own, revealing to him the 
depths of his spirit. Thus as spirit he is more 
than nature. Nature is to him ideal because 
he is ideal in himself. Nature answers to his 
own spirit, but, though large and manifold, 
cannot satisfy it. He is also ideal to himself. 
Nature and man furnish the subjects for art ; 
and these it idealizes, seeking to represent them 
in their beauty and perfection. 

Art, then, is the union of the natural and the 
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Spiritual, The human spirit sees the spiritual 
in the natural. Language itself shows a like 
union of the two. Words used to express a 
spiritual meaning had their first application to 
natural objects. There is thus seen to be a 
correspondence or analogy between the natural 
and the spiritual. Now the poet and the artist 
see the spiritual side of nature. It is to them 
an open vision of the spiritual. But in this 
they do but represent all men, in whom resides 
in various degrees, a like sense of the ideal or 
spiritual in nature. Yet nature is no more 
than a representation of the ideal that stretches 
far beyond, serving but to introduce man into 
his own ideal world more exactly correspond- 
ing to his inner being. 

Now art, like nature, represents the spiritual 
by the natural. The artist puts into objective 
form the ideal given by his own spirit. This 
is somewhat similar to putting thought into 
language. There must be first the ideal in the 
mind, to which must be given a body and ex- 
pression in a fixed outward form apprehensible 
by sense. Thus arises a work of art, which 
shows to all who have an eye for it the vision 
of the ideal first revealed to the artist himself. 
A work of art, therefore, is brought forth from 
the inmost spirit, and its excellence corre- 
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spends to the genius of the artist. It is his in- 
ward vision made outward and real, the invisi- 
ble made visible. But the invisible or ideal 
which it shows is still visible only to the spir- 
itual eye. It is hidden, and must be searched 
out. It excites the ideal of the beholder, and 
as this grows the ideal before it grows till its 
glory shines through all the worlc. The mas- 
terpieces of art, therefore, like the master- 
pieces of literature, require much study. They 
yield their secret only to the earnest seeker, 
but to such an one they grow better the more 
they are known. Thus the influence of a 
great work of art may be in the highest degree 
elevating and refining. Its influence is accord- 
ing to its ideal and its apprehension. But an 
artist is great according to the height and per- 
fection of his ideal. In art, as in literature, 
the best works are to be most sought and stud- 
ied. Their great service in culture is, that 
they draw a man out of himself, and at the 
same time make him more himself. While the 
object grows on him his mind grows with it. 
When his mind I's wide open to it, and he be- 
comes all eye or ear, it enters his inmost being 
and exercises its full influence. 

Art is the union of the particular and of the gen- 
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eraly and aims to show the general in the par- 
ticular. As particular it is concrete and not 
abstract, yet the ideal represented partakes of 
the universal. Hence the aim in the study of 
art should be to find in the particular object 
the ideal which is universal, for in this is its 
significance and its worth. This gives to art 
an interest general and permanent. By the 
particular the general is shown in an actual ob- 
ject, and may thus be seen. The imagination, 
through the outward eye, grasps its ideal hid- 
den in the particular object. Art thus corre- 
sponds to man as spirit, who unites in himself, 
in the highest sense, the individual and the 
universal ; and in this is seen its human charac- 
ter, as of man and for man. 

The individual and universal character of art 
is seen in the artist himself. Art in its works 
is the product or creation of individual minds. 
Now mind is at once individual and universal; 
and the more any mind partakes of genius the 
more it is both of these. The originality of 
the genius presents this twofold character. The 
more original he is the more is he in himself, 
and apart from and unlike others. But in or- 
der to true genius this distinct individuality 
must have a corresponding universality. Hence 
works of genius in art partake, in due propor- 
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tion, of these characteristics. The great works 
of art are distinguished severally by the indi- 
vidual characteristics of the different artists, so 
that the peculiar genius of each is found in his 
works. But in any work of genius the charac- 
teristic of universality stands first. It is this 
which makes it a work of genius. Genius is 
first receptive. It is receptive of the universal 
by which it is inspired. The inspiration ex- 
cites the creative activity, and the creation is 
as the inspiration. The individual mind be- 
comes thus the medium through which the 
universal becomes incarnate and manifest. A 
man becomes possessed of an ideal. It is not 
of him but in him. His mind is open and sur- 
rendered to it, and it fills and works in it. It 
fills his thought, it kindles his imagination, and 
his whole being is aroused, first to become 
possessed of it and then to give it full and fit 
expression. Art is therefore a revelation of 
ideal beauty and perfection, first in the mind 
of the artist, and through him, in his works, to 
the world. 

The artist, then, puts himself into his work. 
He puts into it his mind, his thought, his 
heart, his will. He works for perfection. His 
work develops with his thought, and his 
thought with his work. The two, in fact, go 
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together; for though the thought leads the 
work, the work, as it advances, excites and 
justifies the thought. The work is, therefore, 
the completed thought ; and the excellence of 
any work of art is according to the mind put 
into it. The influence of a work of art, like 
that of a book, is the influence of the artist's 
mind. A work of genius, in any form, has in 
it the power of genius ; and like minds, even 
though not equal, it will draw and affect. And 
it will affect them, according to their capacity, 
in like manner as the artist himself was af- 
fected. For the artist shows his vision, what 
he has seen and knows. It is, then, not the 
mere influence of the artist himself that goes 
forth from his work, but a something beyond 
and more. It is the influence of light or truth, 
of beauty or harmony, and of spiritual good. 
It brings delight, freedom, enlargement. It 
shows the soul the inner world, the ideal world, 
lying within the world of sense and more 
real. 

To look at a work of art is to look into the 
ideal world from the outside ; but its study 
shows the whole earth, with all life and the 
soul itself, as ideal. For when the inward eye 
is opened it sees the ideal, not only in art, but 
in all things. The spirit itself becomes 
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ideal in its inmost life, in its insight, in' 
its aspirations and aims. This is its true 
culture, in which it finds itself and its own 
world. Not that this best of results is effected 
solely and completely by art. Literature, 
science, philosophy, and religion unite with art 
to effect the complete result. These severally 
and together enter into and form the inner life, 
which gives character and unity to the outer 
life. The human spirit, through the prompt- 
ings of its own inborn instinct, is ever seeking 
this ideal world. The practical problem which 
seems hardest to solve is the reconciliation of 
the actual with the ideal. The real problem is 
to make the actual ideal by making the ideal 
actual. The actual life of most men seems to 
afford them little more than glimpses of the 
ideal. Now art stands in a world filled with 
objects of sense as that which, though not con- 
trary to sense, is yet in its ideal above it. It 
shows the objects of sense as themselves trans- 
formed by the ideal with which they are per- 
vaded. Hence it is not aside from common 
life. It shows the ideal in the common, and 
the common as ideal. It shows nature, man, 
and human life on their ideal side. It thus 
transforms them, not for mere pleasure, but for 
the elevation and refinement of the human 
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spirit Its influence is therefore at once pro- 
found and practical. It is practical because it 
is profound. It goes down into the depths of 
the spirit that has depth, and pervades all its 
life. It thus opens the ideal world, conducts 
the spirit into it, brings the ideal into the world 
of sense, shows the world of sense to be itself, 
on its inner side, ideal. 



VIII. 
LITERATURE. 

LITERATURE in its various forms, as pre- 
dominantly a product of the imagina- 
tion, partakes of the nature of art. Like art it 
is ideal, and its ideal is beauty. Hence it is 
more subjective than other writings, partaking 
more of the personal characteristics of its au- 
thors. This gives it a certain human character 
and interest, not found in other writings which 
are more objective. But not more in its spirit 
than in its matter is it human. For it is chiefly 
of man, of human character and life ; and so 
far as it is of nature it is of it as related to and 
as seen by man, or as idealized and as human- 
ized. Literature has thus a field wide and 
varied, and embraces subjects of the highest 
interest. Its subjects are as wide in their range 
and as various in their character as human 
nature itself, and as the world of nature. 

But it is its treatment of its subjects that gives 
to literature its peculiar and great power. It 
appeals not more to the mind than to the heart; 
and addressing thus the whole man it produces 
a culture as rich and varied as itself. It is this 
io8 
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culture found in their study which has given 
the classics so high a place in a liberal educa- 
tion ; and the careful and continued reading of 
the best literature in any language has a like 
influence. The best translations may, indeed, 
lack the full force and beauty of the original, 
but they keep what is essential ; and, by bring- 
ing together in one language the choicest pro- 
ductions of many literatures, they make them 
accessible to a larger number. 

It is thought that enriches language. Nay, 
language is not more the instrument than it is 
the creation of thought. It is its creation that 
it may be its instrument. And even after its 
existence, it is thought that gives it life and 
power. And not more thought than feeling; 
for feeling, even more than thought, gives life. 
Now the excellence of literature consists in its 
fusion of feeling with thought. Thought affords 
the light, feeling the heat ; and, for the high- 
est and best effect, both should go together. 
And in literature in its various forms, as in 
life, they are found united. They are thus 
blended in their highest form by the imagina- 
tion. The character of literature, as of art, is 
determined by the predominance of the imag- 
ination. This character is that of the ideal. 
The imagination is the faculty of the ideal, and 
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Stamps it on its productions. Now as there is 
a close relation between the real and the ideal, 
so is there also between reason and imagina- 
tion. The ideal is not so far above the real as 
to be unattainable, or even unattained. It is 
in the real as its soul, and is thus its highest 
reality. But reason and imagination are both 
intuitive ; reason sees and gives the ideal of 
thought, while imagination gives thought and 
beauty united. Art is the beauty of thought, 
beauty being first ; while literature is the 
thought of beauty, thought being first. 

/. Poetry. 

Poetry must be considered as standing at the 
head of literature as its highest and best repre- 
sentative and may be said to form the connect- 
ing link between literature and art so as really 
to belong to both. In form as rhythmical and 
in spirit as ideal, it is art ; but in its form of 
language, and as thus the expression of 
thought and of feeling, it is essentially litera- 
ture. It may be considered, therefore, as lit- 
erature partaking in a high degree of art. It 
is this nearness of poetry to art, making us 
almost think that it properly belongs to art, 
which gives it the first rank in literature, as 
best representing it. In fact, it gives charac- 
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ter to literature in all its other forms , in other 
words, literature, as distinct from other writ- 
ings which are especially the product of rea- 
son, such as scientific or philosophic writings, 
has, in all its forms, something of the poetic 
element. The best poetry marks the highest 
reach of the human imagination. That poetry 
is best, the most poetic, which is most ideal. 
Poetry is form and spirit, and in both it is 
the near kin of music, so that the two fit well 
together. Each stands, indeed, by itself ; but 
they belong naturally together, and each adds 
to and perfects the other. One of the most 
obvious aims of poetry, as of all art, is to 
please ; but this cannot be said to be its high- 
est end. It produces pleasure by exciting the 
emotions. It proceeds from an exalted state 
of mind, and produces a like state of mind in 
its readers, being the product of an inspiration 
which it excites in some degree in others. The 
true poet is one of the most inspired of men ; 
so that however much his poems may be 
wrought out, they are wrought under a power- 
ful impulse which gives spontaneity and with 
an insight which gives clear vision. The poet 
is therefore a seer. He sees the spiritual in 
the natural — not behind, but in it, and shining 
from it It is this elevation and free move- 
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ment which makes poetry the fit instrument 
for expressing the higher sentiments, espe- 
cially the religious sentiments. 

Poetry is thus the interpretation of man to 
himself. In it man finds himself. It is the 
clear expressions of his inner being— of its joys 
and fears, of its hopes and aspirations, and of 
that spiritual wealth, which, like a rich mine, 
lies latent in every soul ; it raises, his concep- 
tion of life to a higher plane than that of mere 
utility ; in short, it gives apt and clear expres- 
sion to the ideal side of nature, of man, and of 
human life. And it is this ideal view which 
men especially crave, and which they are ever 
seeking in various ways to reach ; for in this is 
freedom, life, joy. 

Every man is in himself a poet. He is a 
poet in the highest attributes of his manhood. 
The sky ; the rising and the setting sun ; the 
lofty trees, with their wealth of leaves and with 
their waving branches ; the green grass ; the 
floating cloud ; the flowing stream ; the varied 
landscape ; the sighing and the roaring wind ; 
the pale moonlight and the brighter sunlight ; 
the singing of birds — all these, and many other 
aspects of nature, form for man a continual 
and a life-long poem. But the inward eye to 
read the poem — ^that is what is needed. Now 
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the poet is one whose inward eye is open, and 
by whom **the vision splendid" is clearly seen. 
He reads the poem for himself and translates it 
as he can for others. What he finds in nature 
and in man, in human character and life, he 
puts into fitting words that others may see as 
does he. He thus reveals the spiritual, por- 
trays it and brings it into open view. The 
ideal is no longer hidden, or afar off ; it is all 
around, and within. It is at our feet, by our 
side, in our thought and feeling, in our daily 
life. Our fetters are broken. The poet has 
freed us. With him we mount, and find that 
life is no longer a dead level, but is as varied 
as the landscape. 

These hints respecting the poet and his poet- 
ry apply especially to the best. In fact, poets, 
like other men, are of all sorts ; but the ideal 
of poetry we shall most surely find in him who 
is nearest it. Yet each has his place, and must 
be judged not only in himself but also in his 
relation to others. Some of the greatest 
geniuses have been poets, but the poetic gift 
admits of many degrees. The poetic sensibility 
pertains to human nature, belonging in some 
degree to all men ; while the poetic gift is be- 
stowed on the few, who by this minister to the 
many. And their service is inestimable. The 
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poet is a teacher and an inspirer ; for not only 
does he excite feeling and impart pleasure, but 
in the most impressive way he reveals truth. 
He reveals it, not as abstract, but in its whole- 
ness as related to the whole inward being. 

2, The Drama. 

The drama, even though it may be in poetic 
form, has features so distinctive as to make it 
a separate branch of literature. Its chief 
distinctive feature is found in its end, that it is 
made to be acted. This requires that it should 
be in the form of a dialogue between certain 
persons or characters, and that there should be 
a plot developed to a conclusion and having a 
unity. The play may be founded on a story 
or on certain historical incidents, and makes a 
vivid exhibition of human life and character as 
these are supposed to be represented by the 
actors as actual persons. It is, therefore, 
mimic life, or life in miniature, or as repre- 
sented. Time and distance are left to the im- 
agination ; and the various scenes exhibit 
action, passion, and progress to an end. The 
drama has, therefore, all the characteristics of 
literature with a peculiar added adaptation to 
acting, which serves as an aid to the imagina- 
tion by giving to the incidents and to the pas- 
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sion a certain present reality. And the imag- 
ination is assisted even by the form by which 
it is adapted to acting ; so that as mere litera- 
ture, without being acted, the events and char- 
acters comprised in it are rendered more vivid 
and impressive. 

The drama would seem to lie midway be- 
tween poetry and prose fiction. In form as 
well as in spirit it may be a species of poetry, 
called dramatic poetry ; but it may also, and 
does, take the form of prose. On the other 
hand, it is a species of fiction, and might be 
called* dramatic fiction. Indeed, a story is 
often turned into a play without losing its es- 
sential character as fiction; and the modern 
novel, though distinct from the drama, has cer- 
tainly a near kinship to it. 

The unique practical value and interest of 
the drama are found in its life-like representa- 
tions of the character and conduct of individu- 
als in their various social relations, and of their 
issues in the tragedies and comedies of life. In 
its dealing thus directly and chiefly with hu- 
man character and conduct, it is evident that 
the real end of the drama is ethical^ and that 
the true pleasure it may give arises from its 
conformity to the ethical course and issue of 
life itself. This pleasure comes from the ap- 
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proval by the human mind of the vindication 
of the right and of the condemnation of the 
wrong. Hence the drama in its truth conveys 
moral lessons. Some plays, it is true, are more 
plainly ethical than others ; yet as life itself, 
so every representation of it, is pervaded more 
or less with the moral. All plays may not, in- 
deed, have an obvious and direct moral aim, 
but all have necessarily some moral influence. 
The plays of the masters are especially fraught 
with the moral. 

To the drama belong many literary master- 
pieces, which give it a high place in literature. 
As literature the volume of the drama is not 
large, and it has on the whole a greater rela- 
tive excellence than other branches of litera- 
ture. This arises from the fact that, being 
designed primarily for the stage, only the fit- 
test which survive find place in general and 
permanent literature. While the rule as to 
permanence may apply to other writings, many 
plays reach their end on the stage and do 
not get at all into literature for general read- 
ing. 

J. Fiction, 

Prose fiction, as the delineation of human 
character and life in the form of narrative, nat- 
urally follows the drama. In matter and in- 
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fluence it is closely allied to it, while as narrative 
it has some likeness to history. Its character 
as fiction the novel shares with the drama, 
with some forms of poetry, especially 
the epic, and with some minor forms of 
literature, such as the fable, the allegory, etc. 
But the term fiction is applied to the novel dis- 
tinctively, not only because this is its most ob- 
vious characteristic, but also because of the 
large place it has in literature. That the novel 
should have so large a place in modern popular 
literature is easily accounted for from its na- 
ture and from its relation to the human mind. 
A story well told readily excites an absorbing in- 
terest, and is easy to write and to read. It thus 
happens that of no other kind of literature is the 
production, together with the corresponding 
demand, so great. Of all forms of literature 
fiction is therefore the most democratic ; and 
in estimating its value, and especially its influ- 
ence, this fact must be placed to its credit. Its 
influence is certainly extensive, and doubtless 
on the whole salutary. As in human life and 
character a candid judgment will give the pre- 
ponderance to good, so in fiction as portraying 
these there is doubtless much more of good than 
of evil. It is necessary, indeed, in a faithful 
portrayal of human life, that evil should have 
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its place ; but it must be shown as evil and not 
as good, that it may be for warning and not 
for corrupting. 

The form of the novel, as fiction, does not 
make it a lie, but it may contain and convey 
either truth or falsehood. This depends on 
the writer, who puts into the book his mind, 
together with the truth or falsehood this may 
have. An author can do no otherwise than 
stamp himself on his book — his thought, his 
feeling, his view of life and of men. Novels, 
then, like all books, are as their authors ; and 
the author must be judged by the book and 
the book by the author. 

But if fiction has in current literature a large 
place, it can scarcely be said to have a high 
place. It could not, indeed, well have both. 
Yet the survival of the best novels brings them 
into some near and permanent relation to 
higher forms of literature, while there remain 
multitudes which are as ephemeral as they are 
low in value. But if in assigning its rank in . 
literature fiction be estimated, as seems fair, by 
its best, what it thus loses in quantity it will 
gain in elevation. The best fiction has surely 
no mean place beside other literature. Yet by 
this exalting of the best fiction and making it 
representative it is not meant entirely to dis- 
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credit all the rest. That which is not quite the 
best, or nearly the best, may still have its own 
place and use. Fiction has a wide range, and 
is of many kinds and degrees. It may be con- 
sidered in itself, rank above rank, and not 
merely in respect to its place in the whole body 
of literature. If it is not lasting it may still 
have its place while it does last. Much of 
poetry, as well as of fiction, is commonplace 
and ephemeral. Literature is the product of 
various minds, and is suited to minds as vari- 
ous. Some commonplace novels, if not also 
some commonplace poems, have for a time 
achieved a large success ; and this success has 
been reached because they were commonplace, 
that is, suited to the average mind. It is true 
that some of the great literary masterpieces 
are, in a higher and better sense, also suited to 
the common mind ; yet for their full apprecia- 
tion, as for that of all great works of art, there 
is required a cultivated taste. 

It is individual taste which must give a due 
appreciation of true excellence ; a taste which, 
though it be natural, requires for its develop- 
ment a long and assiduous cultivation. Such a 
cultured taste is gained by a careful and pa- 
tient study of the best books. And in noth- 
ing, in the choice of books, are good taste and 
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careful discrimination more necessary than in 
fiction, as will be evident if we consider its 
abundance and variety and its widely diverse 
degrees of excellence. A judicious taste be- 
comes by habitual exercise an instinct, which 
unerringly detects true excellence however hid- 
den from the common view. For real excel- 
lence in anything does not lie on the surface, 
and is not easily won, biit must be sought with 
the whole heart. There must be for it an eye 
and a mind, an earnest love and longing 

Fiction, as literature and art, is not devoid 
of such excellence. It is not for mere amuse- 
ment ; it is for instruction and for inspiration 
as well. The interest it excites need not be 
but superficial and transient ; it may be deep 
and lasting. But whether it shall be so de- 
pends on both writer and reader. A writer 
writes what is in him ; and if there is much in 
him he will as surely write it in fiction as in 
any other way. The reader also reads accord- 
ing to what is in himself ; and if there is much 
in him he will find the much that is in the 
book, and will make it his own. That is the 
best novel which is instinct as well with 
thought as with feeling, by which it shall ex- 
cite an interest deep and abiding and shall 
leave a lasting result. 
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In fiction, as in all literature and in art,there 
comes up the question of realism and idealism. 
It IS a case of two opposites not necessarily 
contradictory. Each may be carried to an ex- 
treme, and neither should be made exclusive. 
Realism, as the representation of things as they 
are, seems to be the principle and the spirit of 
science applied and adapted to literature and 
art, and is thus in accordance with a strongly 
prevailing spirit of the times. But the princi- 
ple of natural science, in its literal and strict 
application to any representation of human life, 
leads to an indifference to moral distinctions 
that would make the moral and the immoral 
alike unmoral — an obvious and vital error. 
This is a false realism, and must be carefully 
distinguished from the true. 

Neither literature nor art requires, in order 
to its fidelity and truth, that all that is evil in 
life should be strictly and fully represented as 
it is. On the other hand, idealism is but a 
higher realism, which gives the true, the beau- 
tiful, and the good their right place in a mu- 
tual relation and in a true unity. The great 
masters in literature and art have not divorced 
realism and idealism, but have joined them in 
a due proportion and in a harmonious unity. 
Neither on the one hand are they mere copy- 
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ists, nor on the other are they mere visionaries 
or dreamers, but, giving the real, they lift it to 
the height of the ideal. The ideal goes along 
with the real in life, and the two must appear 
in any true representation of life. In fact, any 
representation of life, in word or work of art,is 
some idealizing of it ; and that which deter- 
mines its character and value is the truth and 
elevation of the ideal element. For from the 
ideal, in its truth and purity, come inspiration 
and the correcting and uplifting of the real. 
In influence, if not in aim, the novel is 
therefore moral. But to be moral it need not 
be didactic. Its moral lessons may lie deeper 
than mere precept, or than conscious aim ; 
they may lie in its very structure and intrinsic 
character as a representation of human nature. 
Human nature is moral in itself, whence hu- 
man life is also intrinsically moral. To be true 
to human nature and to life the novelist must, 
therefore, be true to the moral. For the moral 
is not only an essential but the highest part of 
human life, and in any complete account of 
life can in nowise be left out. Even science, 
when it comes to man, must in some way and 
in some degree take account of the moral. The 
novel must therefore be judged according as it 
treats this vital part of human nature and of life. 



IX. 
HISTORY. 

HISTORY is the account of the progress 
or development of the human race. 
What first strikes one in looking at it is its 
endless details. The multitude of its particular 
facts is innumerable ; and in all this vast num- 
ber of facts there must be found a progress^ an 
ordcTy and a utnty. One need not begin with 
the beginning of history ; but whatever he at 
any time may read he must look for these. As 
his view expands and becomes general he will 
reach some conception of the unity of the 
whole, so far as history has yet attained to 
unity. In his search for the progress, order and 
unity in history the reader, though necessarily 
dependent on the historian, must also do much 
himself. It is the mind one carries to history, 
as well as to all things, that determines how 
much it shall be to him. The reading of his- 
tory, in order to its full benefit, requires, as 
it also promotes, largeness and depth of 
mind. 

The historian gives order to the facts of his 
narrative. First he selects his facts, such as are 
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pertinent and such as he can use ; and these he 
arranges in consecutive order so as to make a 
connected narrative. But a bare narration of 
simple facts is no more than a chronicle, and 
does not reach the importance of history. The 
historian must put into his record of facts his 
own mind. He must ponder them deeply and 
well, that he may pierce to their inward mean- 
ing, may learn whence they come and whither 
they tend, and may be able to build them into 
an organic and living whole. Reason and im- 
agination are required for the writing and for 
the reading of history. Reason makes it phil- 
osophic, — imagination literary. History there- 
fore partakes of philosophy and of literature, 
and in this fact is found its great value as a 
subject for reading and for study. The phil- 
osophy pertaining to history is in itself — in its 
facts as seen in their connection and unity. It 
is the reason of the facts as they have pro- 
ceeded from man. Man acts, and his acts at 
once become facts, objective not only to his 
own but to all minds ; and as thus objective 
they become subjects of inquiry according to 
their importance in their relation to the 
whole. 

Save in the case of great men the individual 
does not much appear in history. History is 
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of masses of people, and of action on a large 
scale. It deals with nations, with govern- 
ments, with armies, with wars, with revolutions 
and great decisive changes in society. In all 
that is so great and momentous the individual 
seems lost ; yet he is present though undis- 
tinguished, and his single life with its acts has 
in some way contributed to the grand result. 
Every man thus enters somewhat into history 
according to what he is in himself. The great 
man has large relations and influence, both 
from what he is in himself and from his posi- 
tion, and finds a place in history somewhat 
corresponding to his place in life. 

History needs constant reconstruction, ac- 
cording to some new view. The new view 
comes from the development of history 
itself, together with that of the human reason. 
History advances with the progress of the race. 
The new facts modify and cast light on the 
old. The increase of facts increases the op- 
portunity for comparison. In what is the new 
new^ save that it is the last? In what have 
the ages improved human nature and its 
works? 

Men must judge the past somewhat from the 
present. They look back upon it from out of 
the present in which they dwell, with modern 
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thoughts and feelings. How shall they know 
that which is so distant, so different, so strange? 
They can only know it with such minds as they 
have. They cannot go back into the past, and 
if they could they must still know it with their 
own minds. Can they in any way bring up 
the past, and thus get a nearer and clearer 
view? This they do by the exercise of the 
imagination. The facts of the past, as they 
have come down, are made by the imagination 
vivid as with the light of the present. The 
actors in that old life-drama live again, and the 
scenes pass before us in quick review. Thus 
may we live over the past in thought and feel- 
ing. But history can be no more than a pic- 
ture of the past in its general features. The 
painting can be only a miniature representa- 
tion of a landscape, and cannot show all its 
little features. Now history is a general rep- 
resentation of human life and character, as 
these have been exhibited in governments and 
institutions and in the general movements and 
changes of society. 

History and literature, therefore, having the 
same subject, somewhat commingle ; and yet 
they are at the same time distinct, one going 
further one way and the other another way. 
The body of history is made up of facts, to 
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which imagination gives form and color, pro- 
portion and symmetry, and the attractiveness 
of a literary style which partakes of the per- 
sonal characteristics of the author. But its 
close adherence to facts makes it in the main 
more analogous to science, while its literary 
element is but subsidiary ; and at the same 
time the general principles which serve to con- 
nect and interpret its facts ally it to philoso- 
phy. Literature, on the other hand, has a 
basis of facts, yet it is not bound by them, but 
enlarges and embellishes them by fiction. 
While in history, therefore, the imagination 
plays a subordinate part, in literature, on the 
other hand, it is the chief factor. It may thus 
be seen that the various general branches of 
knowledge are not only contiguous, but flow 
together. 

History as a whole is characterized by prog- 
ress. For the entire unity of mankind is an 
endy toward which its aim is carrying it along 
the path of progress. The progress is indeed 
continuous and unceasing, but not uniform. It 
is uniform neither in its extent nor in its con- 
tinuance. On the contrary, mankind exists in 
the present in all stages of development, from 
the lowest savagery to the highest civilization. 
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In the greater part of the world the past seems 
' to have come down to the present with but lit- 
tle advance. In respect to progress the pre- 
sent is the highest point yet reached ; but in 
respect to time and space the present shows all 
degrees of progress. Even in the most civil- 
ized lands men live together in many various 
degrees of development. The present, there- 
fore, affords opportunities for comparison, by 
which real progress may be seen and veri- 
fied. 

The principal seat of progress, and hence of 
history, is found in the various countries of 
Europe. Modern civilization has grown out of 
Grecian and Roman civilization. In this suc- 
cession of civilizations, governments, and 
events, are found the unity, continuity, and 
progress which make history. History, then, 
is thus far western, and has not yet become 
world-wide. The eastern nations as yet lack 
the action, the unity, the progress which can 
alone make them fit subjects for history in its 
large and high sense. There are, indeed, na- 
tional histories, as there are national literatures 
and national religions, but the bond of union 
between them is slight, so that there is no gen- 
eral eastern history corresponding to the gen- 
eral western history. Yet the growing inter- 
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course between the west and the east points to 
a future common history which shall be world- 
wide. 

In its continuity progress has passed from 
part to part, and has thus affected the whole. 
From Greece it passed to Rome, and from 
Rome to the modern nations, while of the mod- 
ern nations it has passed from one to another. 
The Teutonic nations are now in the lead, the 
Latin nations having fallen back. Of all the 
modern nations England shows the largest and 
the most continuous progress, and must there- 
fore be considered as on the whole the best 
representative of modern civilization. The ex- 
tension of European history to America has 
opened to it a wider field and a larger and 
freer opportunity. On the western continent 
also, in the United States, England takes the 
lead. In this youngest of the large nations 
comes up, on a large scale, that comprehen- 
sion and unity of diverse peoples which is des- 
tined to become world-wide. For the sure 
end of true progress is the lifting up of all 
men into a real and higher equality and unity. 
For the reaching of this goal of history 
all progress, material, intellectual and moral, 
conspires. 

History has thus a forward as well as aback- 
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ward look. The past is pressing on through 
the present into the future. The past throws 
light on the present ; the present gives prom- 
ise of the future ; while from the future shines 
forth the ideal end toward which the present 
hastens. The interest of history is therefore 
even more an interest of the present and fu- 
ture than of the past. In reading history a 
comprehensive view is of the first importance. 
This will depend much on the mind of the 
reader. If he inclines to a broad view of 
things this will gradually grow upon him, giv- 
ing him depth and comprehension of mind; 
and it will be cherished by authors of like 
mind, to whose works he will instinctively 
turn. History must, indeed, be read in parts ; 
but these parts will gradually take their place 
in the whole which a thoughtful mind will in- 
stinctively frame for itself, in accordance with 
certain general principles applicable to the sub- 
ject. 

With such a comprehensive view of history 
goes a like comprehensive view of the times. 
Daily occurring events are history in the mak- 
ing, and every reader of the news may there- 
fore be his own historian. He may judge for 
himself of the relative importance of the vari- 
ous facts gathered from all parts of the world ; 
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of their present significance as showing men in 
their relations and in their development; and of 
their bearing on that which is to come, as 
showing what it shall be. The present will 
thus be to him a book, from whose ample 
pages he may read for himself. The thought- 
ful mind will find all things working together 
for the elevation of all men, for the increase 
and general spread of all knowledge, and for 
the reign of righteousness. If we look only at 
evil, whether in the past or present, we shall 
be sure to be pessimists ; but if we mark well 
the progress of events, and of men and things, 
we shall see that in the perpetual fight between 
good and evil good is surely and steadily gain- 
ing. Good in its very nature excites faith and 
hope, and man knows in himself that it must 
be triumphant. 

The world is slowly coming to itself. Hu- 
man activity is much less wasted in destructive 
wars, and, with greater diversity and intensity, 
is far more productive ; material wealth and 
useful knowledge are rapidly increasing; while 
a larger and closer intercourse promotes good- 
will and leads to mutual helpfulness. The 
world is thus becoming broader and fuller. 
Men are becoming more in themselves and to 
each Other. As civilization advances society 
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becomes more diverse and more complex, and 
at the same time more united. But a closer 
union intensifies the inevitable conflicts of op- 
posing interests. Plainly there can be no per- 
fect union save in entire agreement. This is 
the goal of all human endeavor, the uniting of 
men in love, which even conflict hastens. So- 
ciety is not yet a perfect organization, and 
governments are far enough from perfection ; 
for man is not perfect in himself — he is but 
pressing toward perfection. History thus 
studied, with a mind which sees in it instruc- 
tion for the present and hope for the future, 
comes to be of the highest import. 

The scope of history has been greatly en- 
larged in recent times. Everything has now 
its history. Thus there is a history of litera- 
ture, of art, of philosophy, of science, of relig- 
ion — in short, of whatever pertains to man, and 
even to nature. Now all these make their 
several contributions to history in its most 
general sense, as the comprehensive account of 
human progress. 

But history is especially concerned with man 
\Vi YCxs social relations, and hence is intimate- 
ly related to sociology or social science. 
What is man as an individual? And what is 
the individual in his relation to other individ- 
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uals ? What is the function of the state? 
And what are the relations of the state to so- 
ciety and to the individual? Theories may 
have their place in respect to this as to other 
subjects ; but social reconstruction can proceed 
only in accordance with the nature of man and 
in the order of his development. Hence hu- 
man development, individual and social, is his- 
torical. Individual or personal freedom is one 
of the great achievements of modern times, and 
must not only be maintained but extended till 
it shall become an accomplished fact for all 
men. And this personal freedom must be 
helped, and not hindered, by necessary social 
relations. It is by these relations that it has 
been achieved and held, and by them it must 
be carried forward. 

The development of the individual is not 
only accordant with, but necessary to, the de- 
velopment of society ; for he is at once single 
and social, and social as he is single. Society 
is in the individual as its ultimate or unit ; 
hence, as he is the beginning, so is he also the 
true end of society. For society is not an 
entity distinct from the individual. It is an 
organic unity of many individuals, living in 
necessary relations and developed by mutual 
influences. Society, therefore, is as the indi- 
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viduals that compose it, and must be reformed 
by reforming its individual members. But the 
development of the individual \s in himself; that 
is, it is the development of himself. This, it is 
true, is by the stimulus and various help of 
outward influences, especially of the influence 
of other individuals ; but the development of 
society is effected rather by the development 
of the individual in himself, than by any change 
of the external relations of the individuals who 
compose it. This development of the individ- 
ual is in the direction of self-reliance and self- 
helpfulness. This, however, does not detach 
him from society, but makes him able to give 
an equivalent for what he receives. Society is 
therefore improved as individuals become mu- 
tually helpful. 

If the essential improvement of society is 
thus dependent on the improvement of the in- 
dividual, it is evident that it must be a gradual 
work. Great changes, it is true, have been 
effected in governments and in society by sud- 
den revolutions ; but these changes, whatever 
have been their influence and results, have 
been preceded by a long preparation. Such 
revolutions, moreover, have come in a neces- 
sary order of events, and as a consequence of 
adequate causes. A readjustment of external 
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social relations may, indeed, be made neces- 
sary by long-continued abuses of power ; but 
it remains true that the essential good of soci- 
ety is identical with the essential good of the 
individual, which is true righteousness. 



X. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

PHILOSOPHY is at once the root and the 
summit of all human knowledge. It 
comprehends all knowledge, and enters into it 
as its soul. Hence its supreme importance. 
Its mastery requires the study of a life. Its 
comprehension demands, indeed, some maturi- 
ty of mind, but its study brings the mind up 
to its maturity. Philosophy is the result of 
the deepest and largest exercise of the human 
reason. It shows the supremacy of reason. It 
is not partial, but is universal in its scope. 
However much other branches of knowledge 
may also partake of the universal, philosophy 
is universal in the highest sense of all. All 
other branches of knowledge partake of philos- 
ophy. It underlies science, pervades litera- 
ture, is the soul of history, and the reason and 
support of religion. 

Philosophy comprises all the data of exist- 
ence — man, nature, God. It begins with man 
as the subject or knower of all objects of 
knowledge. Thus the human mind is the cen- 
tre of philosophy, in which it rests, and from 
136 
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which it looks forth on all things. In this as- 
pect it is subjective, and this side of philoso- 
phy is made prominent in modern philosoph- 
ical systems. But even in this aspect it is not 
mere psychology, or but the science of the 
mind, for the mind implies the world of ob- 
jects of which it is the subject. Philosophy 
has, then, also an objective side, and in this is 
found its universal comprehension. It is man's 
comprehension of the universe. This compre- 
hension is at the most partial, because of the 
limitations of the human mind. But though 
partial it is at the same time, in its very nature, 
of the whole. It is a partial comprehension of 
the whole. The whole of being is the object 
of human comprehension. Now this whole is 
present as idea in the mind in its comprehen- 
sion of any part. Parts considered in them- 
selves may be wholes, yet considered in their 
relations they form parts of larger wholes. But 
the idea of the whole implies that there is an 
absolute whole, which comprehends all lower 
wholes as parts and is not itself a part. All 
that exists is brought together in one concep- 
tion of unity, which is the height and the sum 
of philosophy. Comprehension and unity are, 
then, two of the most fundamental conceptions 
of philosophy, and are inseparably joined. 
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Comprehension is the embracing of all things 
in their unity ; unity is the comprehension of 
all things in their necessary relations. For 
unity is of multiplicity ; the many are one in 
their relation. 

The first fundamental distinction, with its 
corresponding relation and unity, is that of 
subject and object This is a division of the 
whole which makes its unity and duality. The 
division does not disturb the unity, which, be- 
ing one of relation, not only admits but re- 
quires division and multiplicity. The unity is 
a duality, and the duality is a unity. But the 
duality, even if subordinate to the unity, is not 
less fundamental. In all knowledge there must 
be a knowing and a known, and these must 
correspond. Yet they are distinct, and distinct 
as related. The subject is in itself, and its ex- 
istence is not dependent on the object ; while 
the mere object is also in itself, and its ex- 
istence is not dependent on the subject. For 
while subject and object are relative terms, the 
relation implied in them is between existences 
each of which must be in itself. The subject is 
a being with knowing faculties ; the object is a 
being or a something having qualities by which 
it may be known. A relation cannot be in it- 
self, since it is only some correspondence of 
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two or more distinct realities. But though 
subject and object are thus distinct even while 
related, the subject comes to himself, through 
the exercise of his powers, only in the pres- 
ence of the object. This coming to himself is 
the knowing of himself, or self-consciousness, 
by which he becomes an object to himself. 
Here, then, in the subject himself is a duality. 
The same being is at once subject and object. 
The subject is an object, not only to other sub- 
jects but to himself. 

Every human mind, therefore, has a world 
within and a world without. The world within 
is itself, known immediately by self-conscious- 
ness ; the world without comprises all being 
that is not self, known immediately by percep- 
tion. Now philosophy aims to show what is 
the knowing and what the known, and what 
are their relations. The object appears first in 
order, as that which waits to be known, and 
which excites the knowing. But there appear 
in the mere object, which is only to be known 
and does not itself know, marks, in its objec- 
tive reason or knowableness, of a first Mind, 
who is infinite, and the original and adequate 
cause of all things. But if in things, much 
more in all finite mind are found the signs or 
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proofs of the infinite Mind ; and in this infinite 
Mind are found the comprehension and unity 
which enter into the aim of the finite mind in 
the exercise of its reason, and thus find place 
in philosophy. We have, then, in the infinite 
Mind a third object, distinct from the self and 
also from the not-self, and yet so intimately 
related to each that it is known as both with- 
out and within. First the mind knows an out- 
ward object ; then from this knowledge of 
something not itself it comes to know itself ; 
and finally, from this outward and inward 
knowledge it comes to know God as in, above, 
and before itself and all things. Thus philoso- 
phy comprises the knowledge of nature, of 
man, and of God, as these are distinct and yet 
so related as to form an essential unity of be- 
ing and of knowledge. Hence it will be seen 
that it has the human mind as its starting- 
point, its seat, and its measure. It is univer- 
sal in its scope because man is universal in his 
knowing. 

If philosophy is knowing it is the knowing 
of being. Knowing and being are substantially 
equivalent to subject and object. Knowing is 
the distinctive activity of the subject, and the 
object is being. Phenomena are not themselves 
being, but show or make it known. It is idle 
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to attempt to separate phenomena from being, 
as if they were a somewhat in themselves, and 
could thus be known while the being of which 
they are the manifestation is altogether un- 
known. If they are an illusion nothing is 
really known. If, on the other hand, there is 
in them a reality, what can this be other than 
the reality of being? If being, as thing in it- 
self, is not known, nothing is really known. 
This does not imply that it is altogether known, 
but that it may be known according to its mani- 
festations and the capacity of the knower. 
The validity of knowledge, then, is dependent, 
not only on the trustworthinesss of the know- 
ing faculties, but also on the reality of the ob- 
ject as being. 

There is a popular prejudice against meta- 
physics, as if it were all nothing but a tangled 
web of barren speculation. However much of 
real cause there may be for this prejudice, it is 
certain that the contemners of philosophy do 
not so easily break away from it as they may 
think. For philosophy is inherent in the hu- 
man reason, and man can no more cast it off 
than he can cease to be himself, or to think 
iand reason. Every man has a philosophy of 
some sort, even if he makes it for himself. But 
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philosophy as objective, and as thus a subject 
for study, is that body or branch of human 
knowledge which has been developed by the 
thought of successive thinkers of the past. 
Hence the importance of the history of phil- 
osophy. 

The history of philosophy gives an account of 
the various philosophic systems in their time- 
order ; in which may also be found their genetic 
order^ or the natural and necessary order of 
their development. These systems have been 
wrought out and framed by great thinkers,who 
have embodied in them their thought and 
stamped upon them their mind. Hence philo- 
sophic systems have miich of the personality of 
their authors, and partake of the limitations of 
their minds. Great systems of thought have 
been influential according to their scope, and 
according as they have grasped and faithfully 
represented the thought and spirit of the age 
in which they have appeared. For philosophy 
is not far from men, or high above them. On 
the contrary it pervades all human thought and 
all human life. Its spirit, its influence, and its 
thought may be traced in all lower forms of 
thought. In fact, philosophy seems to be the 
gathering up, by some penetrating and com- 
prehensive mind, of the general thought, and 
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the giving to it definite form and expression. In 
addition to this it may be the carrying of 
thought forward, and thus insuring its prog- 
ress. The progress of philosophic thought has 
a close connection with the general progress of 
mankind. Hence philosophy may be really 
the most practical of all knowledge. It may 
give the deepest insight and the highest wis- 
dom. 

If a man can do his own thinking he may 
make a philosophy for himself. But he must 
not be in haste to complete it. What if it be 
partial and fragmentary? So is all human 
thought. It must grow with his thought, and 
if his thought never attain to a system it will 
not matter. He will be much indebted to vari- 
ous and even opposing systems for hints, but 
will be bound by none. Yet neither can he be 
properly called a mere eclectic, choosing at will 
from one and another system. On the con- 
trary the most various systems will seem to 
him but different phases or sides of the whole 
truth. He does not yet see the whole, nor 
does any mortal. Why, then, assume that to 
be the whole which is not? If each of these 
many systems be held as but a part, it may be 
given some place in the whole which is gradu- 
ally forming. 
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In the development of thought all systems 
find their own place. Some of them have had 
a great and enduring influence , but these have 
come into comparison, and even rivalry, with 
others. He who has found what each system 
stands for to himself, has gained some profit 
from its study. And he who can trace, in the 
historic development of thought, the connec- 
tion of successive systems, finding in them, 
though incomplete, a progress and a unity, will 
thereby gain much profit from reading the 
history of philosophy. The development of 
individual thought may thus have some cor- 
respondence to the historic development, and 
philosophic thought may come to have in the 
individual mind a supremacy like that which it 
has in general thought. 



XL 
SCIENCE. 

NATURAL science, taken as a distinct gen- 
eral branch of knowledge, may be con- 
sidered as a kind oi practical philosophy^ having 
both a theoretical and a practical side. It is 
framed in accordance with certain general 
principles, which give it coherency, unity, and 
reasonableness, and make it a philosophy of 
nature and of man — a philosophy of man as he 
is a part of nature. Its practical side, on the 
other hand, is seen in the useful arts, by which 
it has become one of the most potent, fruitful, 
and beneficent factors of modern civilization. 
In this union of the theoretical and practical 
lies, in no small part, its great power over the 
modern mind. It seems in this to satisfy both 
the thinker and the doer. It is democratic ; 
its end is utility ; it is on a level with the 
common mind. Scholars find in it an abiding 
interest ; yet it is not merely for them, but has 
for others an interest almost as great. It seems, 
therefore, much more capable of being popu- 
larized than philosophy. 
10 145 
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Science is also distinguished by its strict real- 
ism. In both its subject and method nothing 
can well be conceived more realistic. It has 
for its subject the physical universe, and its 
distinctive method is induction. It deals with 
sensible phenomena or facts, which can be cer- 
tainly known by careful observation and ex- 
periment, and from which can be drawn gen- 
eral inferences that partake of their own cer- 
tainty. In this way it arrives at the general 
and necessary laws which govern the material 
universe, and which are so important in their 
relation to human welfare. 

Science therefore comprises a body of 
knowledge, general and particular, combining 
characteristics that afford more satisfaction to 
the general mind than almost any other kind 
of knowledge. To philosophy and mathemat- 
ics, in their practical application, it imparts a 
certain concrete reality ; while its distinctive 
knowledge is of that which has the most 
immediate and practical relation to all 
men, and which seems almost to force it- 
self upon their attention. Indeed, scien- 
tific knowledge is but the extension and 
elucidation of common knowledge. If it 
should be said that the same is likewise true 
of other knowledge, it can be answered that, 
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however this may be, it yet seems especially 
applicable to science. 

If such is the nature of science, what won- 
der that it has so large a place in modern 
thought? Since its detachment from philoso- 
phy, making it separate and distinct, it has 
made the most surprising advance. Its relar 
tive importance, as well as its volume, has thus 
immensely increased, so that it no longer 
seems presumption for it to claim the suprem- 
acy in the whole domain of knowledge. Why 
should not science now occupy the whole field, 
and be made the standard by which all else is 
to be tried and to which all else is to be con- 
formed? Philosophy, it would seem, might 
easily be brushed aside as antiquated, or at the 
most it might be made an adjunct or shadow of 
science ; while religion should be banished, 
with poetry and fiction, to the region of senti- 
ment, or be stripped so bare that it could read- 
ily be brought under the sway of science. But 
in an attempt so vain and inconsequent science 
over-reaches itself. It cannot so easily blot 
out the past and usurp the present. The large 
share which science has had in the making of 
the present can scarcely be over-rated; yet it is 
not itself the whole present — it is no more than 
one pf its most important parts* Other 
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branches of knowledge have also had their 
proportional development, and hold their own 
position in relation to science. 

If science could be made universal, embrac- 
ing all things, it would then, by virtue of this 
comprehensiveness, become itself philosophy. 
And it is true that it has, in a certain sense, 
this philosophic character of universality ,which 
makes it a kind of philosophy. In this general 
aspect it is a view of all things from the stand- 
point of nature, and a knowledge of them in 
their relation to nature. This, with its neces- 
sary limitations, is indeed legitimate ; but it is 
not merely not the only view, but it is neither 
the highest, nor the largest, nor the clearest 
view. For nature, or the physical universe, 
can in no way be stretched to take in all be- 
ing ; and science cannot be made philosophy, 
in the proper sense of the term, without trans- 
cending itself and thus becoming more than 
science. Philosophy has its source and seat 
in the human mind as the subject for all ob- 
jects. But as a subject, both rational and 
moral, man is not a mere nature-being but a 
spirit, and as such distinct from the physical 
though related to it. Science has also, in a 
sense, its source and seat in the human mind, 
and as thus rational is allied to philosophy, but 
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its chief subject, and hence its centre, is na- 
ture ; whereas of philosophy the chief subject, 
as well as the centre, is man himself as mind 
or spirit. Hence philosophy goes before 
science, and science is built upon philoso- 
phy. 

In its general principles science may be con- 
sidered as a philosophy of nature, or as nat- 
ural philosophy ; but this is not philosophy in 
its large and proper sense. Besides this nat- 
ural there is also a certain scientific philosophy 
based upon science and coincident with it, 
thus making philosophy in some sort a coun- 
terpart of science and practically secondary to 
it. This may indeed be regarded as a phase 
of general philosophy ; but considered in itself 
it is partial and not the whole philosophy, 
which cannot be contracted to the limits of 
science, since in its very nature it transcends it, 
giving it law and constituting its ultimate au- 
thority. Science has to do with phenomena, 
of which the reality is being, one of the chief 
subjects of philosophy. Science assumes the 
being shown in phenomena, while philosophy 
finds in being itself their ground and reality. 
The philosophy which stops with phenomena 
does not attain to reality, and is left hanging 
in the air with no substantial basis, scarcely 
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reaching the dignity of a valid philosophy. 
Hence the realism of science finds its justifica- 
tion only in the philosophy which takes being 
for its fundamental postulate. A philosophy 
which does not go beyond science is not 
adequate even for science itself, to say noth- 
ing of other realms of knowledge not scien- 
tific. 

But in spirit, method, results, and influence 
science is most positive. In nothing is the 
spirit of the age more manifest. It is the cre- 
ation of the age. On the other hand, what 
has done more than this to make the age? The 
spirit of ardent research and of thorough in- 
vestigation ; the impartial love for truth and 
the set purpose to find it ; the desire of 
knowledge for its own sake, and at the same 
time its use for the promotion of human wel- 
fare — ^these characteristics of the votaries of 
science identify it with the modern mind and 
with modern civilization. It has worked si- 
lently, but deeply and pervasively, and is one of 
the most effective agencies for the transforma- 
tion of the world. It brings to light the great 
powers of nature, and by manifold inventions 
makes them the servants of man, obedient to 
his will and ministering to his desires. It has 
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thus vastly augmented production and distri- 
bution, and by these the wealth of civilized 
nations ; while it has greatly increased the 
means and facilities of communication, and has 
extended it over the world, by such means 
fast bringing the world together and making 
it one. 

Nor are its conquests only material ; it has 
its ideal side, and is a great intellectual force. 
It is a large body of solid truth and of useful 
knowledge. It has done much to clear up the 
intellectual atmosphere, and to give it vigor and 
a bracing tone ; has scattered many supersti- 
tions, and set truth on a surer basis; has greatly 
increased the interest in nature, and raised the 
estimate of matter. It has contributed much 
to one of the most interesting problems of the 
age, the intimate relation between matter and 
spirit. Poetry, by imagination, is the ideal ex- 
pression of the spiritual in the natural ; while 
science, by reason, makes the natural the basis 
of the spiritual. Science has given to general 
thought the great truth of the supremacy, uni- 
formity, and immutability, in its own sphere, of 
natural law. It has pierced into the very heart 
of nature ; has showed its vast extent and its 
great riches ; has given it a history which 
manifests its progress through myriads of ages; 
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and to the infinite number and variety of its 
particulars has given an order and a unity 
which make it in some degree apprehensible 
by the finite mind. 

It is a great work which science, in no long 
time, has already effected, and a still greater 
work may yet lie before it. If one would un- 
derstand the present he must by no means neg- 
lect science. It should have in individual, as 
it has in general thought, a large place. Each 
mind will pursue its study according to its op- 
portunity and bent. The particular sciences 
must receive such attention as can be given 
them. Each has its own distinctive excel- 
lence and application ; while all show the 
spirit and the method of science, and impart to 
the mind a true scientific discipline. But a 
mind given to generalizing will seek for the 
unity of all the particular sciences in a large 
and whole conception of science ; and, having 
attained to some degree of this, he will seek 
its unity with the greater whole of all knowl- 
edge. This highest unity, in its completeness, 
no human mind has yet reached, but an aim- 
ing toward it is implied in all comprehensive 
thought. 



XII. 

RELIGION. 

RELIGION has in human life a place large 
and influential. It combines qualities 
which fit it to be universal and supreme ; is at 
once highly ideal and sternly practical ; and 
unites the deepest sentiment with the highest 
thought and the most earnest conduct. But it 
is as human nature to which it pertains ; hence 
that which should be the best may be per- 
verted into the worst. Faith has been de- 
graded to credulity, reverence to superstition, 
love for truth to intolerance, and zeal to fanati- 
cism. The darkest and fiercest passions of the 
human heart have found place in religion, and 
have used it as a plea for the infliction of the 
direst cruelty on their unoffending victims. 
On the other hand, in its truth and purity it has 
produced characters and lives of the most ex- 
alted type, which have shown human nature at 
its best and have graced it with the highest 
honor. Any just and impartial estimate of it 
must therefore be made with a careful separa- 
tion of its good from its evil. Its history, like 
all history, shows its evil with its good; but 
153 
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its idea or true character must be sought in 
its good. 

The essentia, idea of religion is found in 
man's relation to God ; hence its truth is the 
truth concerning God, together with the truth 
concerning man in his relation to him. It im- 
plies the knowledge of God, faith in, love for, 
and obedience to him. The mind is thus in- 
spired by its supreme object with the highest 
thoughts and sentiments of which it is capable. 
The supreme excellence of religion is therefore 
found in God, consisting in the union, through 
their relation, of the soul with him. Philoso- 
phy leads up to its intellectual disclosure in its 
essential nature, but considered in itself it is 
the soul's conscious experience of God. Hence 
it gives what might be called a spiritual knowl- 
edge of God^ which is higher and surer than the 
intellectual knowledge of him given by philoso- 
phy. It is the knowledge of him, from his 
conscious presence, as the object of supreme 
faith, hope, love, and joy. 

But the consciousness of the soul's spiritual 
"union with God is not more clear than that of 
their essential distinction, and the closer the 
union the clearer is the distinction. In this 
distinction of God from the soul he is known 
as the infinite Person. All the relations of the 
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soul to God imply his personality not less than 
the personality of the soul itself. The knowl- 
edge of God IS a knowledge by the human 
spirit of him as the infinite Spirit, with whom 
there is communion, and who is known and 
loved as One who himself knows and loves. 
At the same time he is known as infinite. As 
personal he is like the soul, but as infinite he is 
above and in contrast with it. Yet if his per- 
sonality be considered as infinite, this too, while 
essentially like that of man, must also be above 
and in contrast with it. It seems therefore 
more proper to say that man, as a spiritual or 
personal being, is like God, the infinite Person, 
as the finite can be like the Infinite. But in 
fact, the contrast of finite and Infinite makes 
their union more close and perfect. For the 
finite is not self-sufficing, but is absolutely de- 
pendent on the Infinite, from whom it has 
proceeded and by whom it exists ; so that the 
Infinite is absolutely necessary to the finite. 
The idea of God, therefore, seems to be neces- 
sarily implied in the spiritual knowledge of his 
existence from his actual presence in the soul. 
It is not a proof but a knowledge^ Where there 
is already knowledge, what need of proof? 

It is the putting of God in his supreme 
place that gives to religion the highest inter- 
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est and importance. Science seeks the origin 
of things in the simplest and the lowest, and 
from thence traces them through their succes- 
sive stages of development to the present; but 
religion finds in God the only adequate cause 
of the origin and development of things. Thus 
while science shows the ascending order of all 
finite being in its development, religion shows 
its ultimate and sufficient cause ; and since 
philosophy finds in God its needed comprehen- 
siveness and unity of being and of thought, 
religion completes both science and philoso- 
phy. Ethics is but a branch of philosophy, 
while of religion as righteousness it is the end 
and sum ; hence in religion ethics becomes 
deeper, higher, and larger. In philosophy it is 
rational or theoretical, but in religion it is pro- 
foundly practical; since this goes to the very 
root, showing sin in the heart and bringing sal- 
vation, which fits it alike to the lofty and to 
the common mind. 

The true significance and value of all things, 
and especially of man, are seen in their rela- 
tion to God. It is as a spirit, like God, that 
man is known as destined to an immortality 
which is not a mere endless existence, but eter- 
nal life. In their common relation to God all 
men are brought on a level, where they meet in 
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a spiritual unity which swallows up minor dis- 
tinctions. But there is one distinction among 
men which religion makes radical, the moral 
distinction of good and bad, by which it sepa- 
rates men into two classes according to their 
character and conduct. Its standard of right- 
eousness is the moral law, written on the hu- 
man heart and a reflection of God's holiness. 
But this no man has perfectly kept ; and in 
religion there is, for the sin of which all are 
conscious, grace or pardon. Natural or philo- 
sophical ethics gives, indeed, the moral law but 
not the needed grace, but religion meets man 
at the very point at which he most needs help 
and where all else fails ; and this greatest need 
of man, the need of deliverance from sin of 
heart and of life, is fully met in Christianity 
alone. 

Religion should be estimated by the best, 
and even by the best of the best. Christianity 
as it has existed in the world has indeed had 
much of evil ; but it must be judged, not by 
this, but by its essential principles. Let other 
religions be also thus judged, and then let a 
comparison be made of them all according to 
the vital truth and good in each, and it will be 
evident to an impartial judgment that Chris- 
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tianity far surpasses all the rest. However 
much of truth there may be in the others, this 
has not only much more, but truth that is more 
vital. 

It is significant that Christianity is the reli- 
gion of modern civilization ; and it would be 
interesting to study how it has affected, entered 
into, and helped to make it. It transforms 
first the individual, and through him society. 
It thus affects governments, laws, institutions, 
and the very constitution, activities, and spirit 
of the social organism. It is a subtle spirit, 
which works silently, deeply, and effectually, 
elevating and purifying the very heart of so- 
ciety. It meets, indeed, opposing influences 
many and strong, but it not only holds what it 
has gained but makes steady and sure advan- 
ces. It is a spiritual force, the essential power 
of truth and righteousness. In its spiritual 
power is found its distinctive excellence. Love 
to God and to man is its law, and the motive 
power of this love is God's love in the heart. 
This is the inward spiritual law, which rules 
the life and makes it a light in the world. The 
great truth of God's love for men is the glory 
and power of Christianity, for which they are 
especially indebted to Christ ; for though not 
Unknown before his advent it w^s be who made 
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it the central truth, and planted it in human 
thought and life. It was this that made him 
what he was in himself and to men, the mani- 
festation of the Father and the Savior of the 
world. It is this that makes Christianity, 
in its essential nature, a spiritual religion, 
and gives it its vast superiority to other re- 
ligions. 

Religion, then, seems to occupy a realm of 
its own, a realm comprising the whole being and 
all the life. Rightly understood, what is there 
higher or larger? Yet though distinctive it is 
not independent or exclusive, but is related to 
all that is human. Thus Christianity assimi- 
lates truth from every side, undergoing a de- 
velopment and an increase. It is life, and im- 
parts the life which it is. In all its outward 
forms it is still the hidden spiritual life. The 
deeper it is in the heart the more pervasive is 
it in the life. Thus it gives character to all the 
life. Its spirit is the inspiration of poetry, of 
art, and of music. It enters into them as their 
soul, and lifts them to a higher plane. Indeed, 
the inspiration proper to these is akin to reli- 
gious inspiration. In like manner an inspira- 
tion comes from the high truths of philosophy 
and of science not unlike that pertaining to re- 
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ligious truth. On the other hand, religious 
truth may be made as cold and intellectual as 
any abstraction of philosophy or bare fact of 
science. Parts of the Bible rank high as liter- 
ature, and its great influence is due to its fusion 
of the highest truth with the deepest and 
purest feeling. Religion, then, as the high- 
est thought and feeling, as the supreme 
of truth, righteousness, and happiness, gives 
light and inspiration to all below itself. It 
corrects and purifies the natural, makes it aux- 
iliary to the spiritual, and finally even raises it 
to the spiritual. It thus effects a unity not 
merely of thought but of life. For its supreme 
spiritual force is love, which is the sure bond 
of all spiritual unity — and not the bond alone, 
but the inspiration which shall make one. 

Hence in true religion lies the soltUwn of the 
moral attd social problems which are agitating 
the world. It is this which must give the 
clearest light and the purest impulse, for love 
is at once light and spiritual power. It shows 
and makes the way. Many things less than 
this may be necessary, but this alone is the 
sovereign remedy for all human ills. Particu- 
lar remedies love will use, but without love 
itself naught can be effectual. Thought springs 
from love, and is wielded by it. Love gives to 
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thought a right end, and makes it fruitful in 
good. Method and organization have their 
place, but their real life is love. Love is, in» 
deed, of the individual heart ; but it carries 
each one out of himself to find others, and in 
seeking others he finds himself. For there is 
no truer or profounder word than this of 
Christ : " He that findeth his life shall lose it, 
and he that loseth his life for my sake shall 
find it." 

When men thus find themselves in each 
other, they are conscious that they have en- 
tered into a freedom and a largeness of which 
before they had no conception. They become 
their whole selves in a true relation to others. 
And individual relations of mutual love make 
the true society, in which self-helpfulness is 
enlarged by mutual helpfulness. It is in this 
way that Christianity is, in its innermost 
spirit, most of all things promotive of human 
development as it respects both the individual 
and society. The whole society requires 
wholeness in the individuals who compose it. 
But wholeness implies maturity, and the great 
majority of men are immature. Now the 
minds in some way most mature, form the so- 
cial nucleus which draws and holds all the rest. 
But the supreme principle of th^ mature, as pf 
n 
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all, is love, and love is the giving of self for 
others. All give acccording to what they are 
and have. The mature give most, because 
they are and have most ; but all receive to give 
again, and giving they receive. 

Love is therefore the central, inward, spiritual 
principle of true religion and of all true social 
reform. From its source and seat in the heart of 
the individual it flows through society, from 
heart to heart, carrying light, life, hope, cheer, 
and true good. Its good is in itself, and flows 
from it as from a living fountain. Religion 
without it is valueless. Religion is not in the 
outward, but in the inward. Vain is all the 
outward which lacks the inward. Inward and 
outward must correspond; the outward must 
show the depth and truth of the inward. 

The disturbing force, in the individual and 
in society, is selfishness, which excludes love 
and is the fruitful source of all separations and 
antagonisms. Diversity of nature and of 
achievement does not prevent unity, which is 
the agreement of the different and of the op- 
posite. Love flows from the full to the empty, 
but selfishness makes essential inequality. 
Selfishness, as evil in itself, makes all things 
evil. It is vain to seek good in the mere out- 
ward. The inward good alone can make good 
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the outward. But the inward good is love. 
Natural or lower good, which is outward, is 
made complete or sufficient only by inward or 
spiritual good. Love is universal in its appli- 
cation. It corrects, purifies, and exalts all that 
is lower. It is the supreme principle of heart 
and of life, of the individual and of society. 

Thought gives intellectual or ideal unity, 
but love moral unity, completing thought. For 
love turns thought into life and act, thus mak- 
ing the ideal actual. The ideal unity of 
thought love makes actual. Love is, in its 
very nature, both individual and social ; but 
the universal love which shall make a complete 
moral unity is that perfect ideal of which faith 
lays hold as the reality of the future. 
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this companion to his '* Standard Operas/' — two boon which 
deserve to be placed on the same shelf with Grove's and 
Riemann's musical dictionaries." — TAe Nation^ New York. 

*' Mr. George P. Upton has followed in the lines that he laid 
down in his " Standard Operas, "and has produced an admirable 
handwork, which answers every purpose that such a volume is 
designed to answer." — The Mail and Express , New York. 

" Like the valuable art hand books of Mrs. Jamison, these 
volumes contain a world of interesting information, indis- 
pensable to critics and art amateurs. The volume under 
review is elqg^antly and succinctly written, and the subjects 
are bandied in a thoroughly comprehensive manner." — Public 
Opinion, Washington. 

"The book is a masterpiece of skilful handling, charming 
the reader with its pure English style, and keeping his atten- 
tion always awake in an arrangement of matter which makes 
each succeeding page and chapter fresh in interest and always 
full of in^vruction, while always entertaining." — The Standard^ 
Chicago. 

" The author of this book has done a real service to the vast 
number of people who, while they are lovers of music, have 
neither the leisure nor inclination to become deeply versed in 
its literature. . . . The information conveyed is of just the 
sort that the average of cultivated people will welcome as an 
aid to comprehending and talking about this species of musical 
composition." — Church Magazine^ Philadelphia. 



Sold by all booksellers, or mailed^ post-paid, on receipt of 
price, by 

A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers. 

Cqk. Wabash Avb. and Madison St • CiiiCAqcib 



THE STANDARD CANTATAS. Their 
Stories, Their Music, and Their Composers. A Hand- 
book. By Georgk p. Upton. i2mo, 367 pages, yellow 
edges, $1.50; extra gilt, gilt edges, $2.00. 

In half calf, gilt top $3 3$ 

In half morocco, gilt top, . . * 3 50 
In half morocco, gilt edges, . . 3 75 



" It is the only handbook and gnide for musicians and their 
frit:^ds, and is as valuable as either of the two admirable 
workb preceding it." — The Globes Boston. 

'* Mr. Upton describes these cantatas very clearly. The 
book may be warmly commended to those who are fond of 
music as containing information which can be found in no 
other single work." — The Chronicle^ San Francisco. 

•* A new book from the pen of Mr. Upton, relating in any 
way to music, is sure to be welcomed, not only by musicians 
but by the general public, for he has a happy way of treating 
what most people consider a very dry subject in a most enter* 
taining manner." — Ihe Chicago Tribune, 

** The general reader of musical literature will find here an 
account of the principal cantatas, the stories upon which they 
are founded, the characteristics of the music, and brief sketch<» 
of the lives of the composers. The plan of the work is the 
same as that of the author's handbooks o> the standard operas 
and oratorios. His purpose is to furnish a ((uide to those not 
familiar with the field, rather than an exhaustive criticism for 
adepts in the science."— 7*-*^ Home Journal, New York. 

** A book that describes and analyzes the many cantatas of 
the world must therefore be a book that ranges through the 
wide realm of music. The author of the * Standard Cantatas 
appreciates the situation. He enters heartily into his work of 
definition, discrimination, biography, history, incident, explan- 
ation. Mr. Upton's book is designed for lovers of music. . . 
It covers ground that has never been carefully worked and 
Mr. Upton does his task with fidelity, spirit, taste."— T'-*^ 
Illustrated Christian Weekly, New York. 

Sold by aU booksellers, or mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 
price ^ by 

AC. McCLURG & CO.. Pubushers, 

Cob. Wa9*sh Av».. aiii> Madi^qn St. Chicaq^* 



TTHE STANDARD SYMPHONIES. Their 
-^ History, Their Music, and Tlieir Composers. A 
Handbook. By George P. Upton. lamo, 321 pages, yellow 
edges, $1.50; extra gilt, gilt edges, $2.00. 

In half calf, gilt top $3 25 

In half morocco, gilt top, . . . 3 50 

In half morocco, gilt edges, . . • 3 75 

" The usefulness of this handbook can not be doubted. Its 
pages are full of these fascinating renderings. The accounts 
of each composer are succinct and yet sufficient. The author 
has done a genuine service to the world of music lovers. The 
comprehension of orchestral work of the highest character is 
aided efficiently by this volume." — Public Opinion^ Washington. 

" There has never been, in this country at least, so thorough 
an attempt to collate the facts of programme music. ... As a 
definite helper in some cases and as a refresher in others we 
believe Mr. Upton's book to have a lasting value. . . . The 
book, in brief, sl^ws enthusiastic and honorable educational 
purpose, good taste, and sound scholarship." — The American^ 
Philadelphia. 

" It is written in a style that can not fail to stimulate the 
reader, \i also a student of music, to strive to find for himself 
the underlying meanings of the compositions of the great 
composers. It contains, besides a vast amount of information 
about the symphony, its evolution and structure, with sketches 
of the composers, and a detailed technical description of a few 
symphonic models. It meets a recognized want of all concert 
goers." — The Chautauquan, 

*' The explanations of the meaning of the different move- 
ments in the symphonies, and of the various themes employed, 
arc useful and instructive. Mr. Upton's interpretations are 
as helpful as they are fascinating. For those who have not 
yet heard the compositions described, they are excellent guides 
toward a more intelligent understanding of the music. And 
even those already familiar with these compositions will find 
new suggestions in this volume, and will be interested in the 
interpretations, as clear and interesting expressions of impres- 
idons made on the author." — The Epoch, New York. 

Sold by all booksellers^ or ttiailed, post-paid, on receipt of 
price, by 

A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, 

CoK. Wabash At*, and Madison St.. CincAG9> 



Laurel-Crowned Letters. 

The Best Letters of Lord Chesterfield. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Edward Gilpin Johnson. 

The Best Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 

Edited, with an Introduction by Octave Thanet. 

The Best Letters of Horace Walpole Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Anna B. McMahan. 

The Best Letters of Madame de S^vign^. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Edward Playfair Anderson. 

The Best Letters of Charles Lamb. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Edward Gilpin Johnson. 

The Best Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Shirley C. Hughson. 

The Best Letters of William Comer. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Anna B. McMahan. 



Handsomely printed on fine laid paper, i6mo, cloth, 
with gilt tops, price per volume, $i.oo 

In half calf or half morocco, $2.75. 



Amid the n-eat flood of ephemeral literature that pours from the 
press, it is well to be recalled by such publications as the '* Laurel- 
Crowned Letters" to books that have won an abiding place in the 
classical literature of the world.— 7*A« Independent^ New York. 

We cannot commend too highly the good taste and judgment 
displayed by publishers and editors alike in the preparation ot these 
charming volumes. They are in every respect creditable to those 
who share the responsibihty for their existence.— Journal, Chicago. 

* * * A contribution to current literature of quite unique value 
and interest. They are furnished with a tasteful outfit, with just the 
amount of matter one likes to find in books of this class, and are in 
all ways very attractive.— ^MiuSortf, Chicago. 

It was an admirable idea to issue In such beautiful and handy 
form a selection full enough to give an adequate idea of the writers 
and their times, yet small enough to require not more than a due 
proportion of time for their residuig.SvangeUst^ New York. 



Sold by all booksellers, or maUed^ on receipt of price^ by 
A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO. 



LAUREL-CROWNED VERSE. 

Edited by Francis F. Browne. 



The Lady of the Lake. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. A Romaunt. Bjr Lord 

Byron. 
Lalla Rookh. An Oriental Romance. Bjr Thomas 

Moore. 
Idylls of the King. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
Paradise Lost By John Milton. 
The Iliad of Homer. Translated by Alexander Pope. 

2 vols. 

AU the volumes of this series are from a spectaUy^frefared 
and corrected texiy hosed upon a careful coUation of att tk€ 
more authentic editions. 



The special merit of these editions, aside from the ffracefnl L 

of the books, lies in the editor's reserve. Whenever the author has 
provided a preface or notes, this apparatus is jgiven. and thus some 
interesting matter is revived, but the editor himself refrains from 
loading the books with his own writing.— 2%« AUanUo Montidv, 

A series noted for their integral worth and typographical beau- 
ties.— PuNle Ledger, Philadelphia. 

A contribution to current literature of quite unique value and 
interest. They are furnished with a tasteful outfit, with just the 
amount of matter one likes to find in books of this class, and are in 
all ways very attractive.— iSxandard, Chicago. 

These volumes are models of good taste in covers, typography, 
dimensions and presswork. * * « They present the most r rfcct 
texts of these works in existence, even Tennyson being an improve- 
ment upon the best standard edition.— Jdumo/, Chicago. 

For this series the publishers are entitled to the gratitude of 
lovers of classical English.— iScAoo/ JourtMl, New York. 

Each volume is finely printed and bound ; x6inOy 
cloth, gilt tops, price per volume, $ixx>. 

In half calf or half morocco, per vol., $2.78. 



SM by dU boohsellers^ or fnaUed^ on receipt of price^ by 

A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO. 



LAUREL-CROWNED TALES. 

Abdallah; or, The Four-Leaved Shamrock. By Edouard 
Laboulayb. Translated by Mary L. Booth. 

Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. By Samuel Johnson. 

Raphael; or, Pages of the Book of Life at Twen^. 
From the French of Alphonse de Lamartinb. 

The Vicar* of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. 

The Epicurean. By Thomas Moore. 

Picdola. By X. B. Saintine. 

Other volumes in frefaraiion. 

Handsomely printed from new plates, on fine laid paper, 
i6mo, cloth, with gilt tops, price per volume, $ixxx 

In half calf or half morocco, $2.75. 

In planning this series, the publishers have aimed at 
a form which should combine an unpretentious elegance 
suited to the fastidious book-lover, with an inexpensive- 
ness that must appeal to the most moderate buyer. 

It is the intent to admit to the series only such tales 
as have for years or for generations commended them- 
selves not only to the fastidious and the critical, but also 
to the great multitude of the refined reading public, — 
tale , in short, which combine purity and classical beauty 
of style with perennial popularity. 



These "Laurel Crowned" volumes are little gems in their way, 
and just the books to pick up at odd times and at intervals of wait* 
\\Mg,— Herald^ Chicago. 

The publishers have shown excellent discrimination in their 
choice of material for their projected library of choice fiction, and 
they have certainly given these initial volumes a form that bespeaks 
the warmest praise. They are the books that the student of literature 
will not be ashamed to have upon his shelves, and at the same time 
they are not too fine for general use in the family library, for which 
they are eminently fitted.— 2%< Btacon^ Boston. 



Sold by all hoohsillers^ or mailedy on receipt offrice^ by 

A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO. 



THE GREAT FRENCH WRITERS. 

A series of Studies of the Lives^ Works, attd Influence of the 

Great Writers of the Past, by Great Writers 

cf the Present, Comprising — 

Madame de S£vign£. By Gaston Boissisr. 
George Sand. By E. Caro. 

Montesquieu. By Albert Sorel. 
Victor Cousin. By Jules Simon. 
Turcot. By LfioN Say. 

Thiers. By Paul de R£musat. 
Madame de StaIjl. By Albert Sorbl. 

With other volmnes in preparation. 

Translated by Prof. Melville B. Anderson, Prof. 
Playfair Anderson, and Fanny Hals Gardiner. 

1 2mo, Price, $ I .OO per volume. 
In half morocco, gWt top, $2.50. 



No writers of the century have exerted more influence upon En^ 
lish and American thought than the writers of France, whether m 
fiction, in criticism, or in metaphysics. ... It was fortunate for Am- 
ericans especially, that the scheme was conceived of having^ eminent 
French wnters of this generation prepare monographs upon the great 
writers of past generations whose books are still the living thought 
not only of their own country but of the age; and the translation of 
these monographs and their republication in this country, is a literary 
event of considerable importance.— -IW&untf, Chicago. 

When the reader has finished either of these volumes, he must 
certainly lay it down with the feeling that he has been admitted into 
the intimate life of the great writer In whose charmii^ company he 
has been spending a few delightful hours, and that his knowledge of 
the authors position in literature, and of his influence in the world, 
is surprisingly enlarged and broadened.— JVaMon, New York. 

These French monographs have a power of compression and 
lightness of touch which may well appear marvellous to American 
readers not acquainted with the Gallic genius for biographical and 
critical essays.— i?«ican, Boston. 



Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, on receipt of price, by 
A. C McCLURG & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO. 



Tales from Foreign Lands. 

COMPRISING,— 

Memories: A Story of German Love. By Max MUller. 
Graziella: A Story of Italian Love. By Alphonse de 

Labiartine. 
Marie : A Story of Russian Love. By Alexander 

Pushkin. 
Madeleine: A Story of French Love. By Jules San- 

DEAU. 

Marianela: A Story of Spanish Love. By B. Perez 

Galdos. 
Cousin Phillis: A Story of English Love. By Mrs. 

Gabs 



In Cletb, |ilt top. per voluno, $1.00 

The tame, in neat box, per set, • • • • 6.00 

In half calf or half morocco, gilt top, per tot, • • • 13.60 

in half calf or half morocco, gilt edges, per set, • • 16.00 

in flexible calf or flexible ruttia, gilt edges, per set, • • 18.00 

The series of six volumes forms, perhaps, the choicest 
addition to the literature of the English language that 
has been made in recent years. 

Of ** Memories" the London Academy says: 

It is a prose poem. ... Its beauty and pathos show us a fresh 

phase of a many-sided mind to which we already owe large debts of 

gratitude. 

Of " Graziella " the Boston Post says : 

It is full of beautiful sentiment, unique and graceful in style, of 

course, as were all the writings of this distinguished French author. 
Of *< Maris " the Cincinnati Gazette says : 
It is one of the purest, sweetest little narratives that we have read 

for a long time. It is a httle classic, and a Russian classic, too. 
Of " Madeleine" the N. Y. Evening Mad says: 
It is one of the most exquisite love tales that ever was written, 

abounding in genuine pathos and sparkling wit, and bo pure in its 

sentmient that it may be read by a child. 

Of "Marianela" an appreciative critic says: 

This famous series of Tales from Foreign Lands receives a rich 

acquisition in this exquisitely beautiful and pathetic story by the 

great Spanish writer. 

Of " Cousin Phillis " the British Quarterly says : 
It is hardly possible to read a page of Mrs. Gask^l's writings 

without getting some good from it. Her style is clear and forcible, 

the tone pure, the matter wholesome. 

Sold by all booksellers^ or mailed on receipt of^ice^ by 
A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO. 
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